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CULTIVATING HOED CROPS. 


We are frequently asked for the best imple- 


NRA 








ments for cultivating hoed crops. The ansv er 


involves several other inquiries as to the con-|the growth into the laterals. In 


dition of the soil and the crop to be worked. 
Ifthe soil has not been nicely prepared, and 
isleft in a rough, lumpy condition, the light, 
one-horse plow should first be used to give the 
soil better preparation. It is then advisable to 
turn furrows from the rows to the center, let- 
ting the plow go pretty deep—the better to 
prepare the ground for the roots of the plants. 
Ofcourse this is while the plants are young, 
and before the roots have extended far. After 
aweek or two the centre can be broken and 
the furrows thrown tothe row with either the 
plow or the cultivator—tbus furnishing a nice 
bed of soil for the roots of the plants. After 
this, deep working is not recommended, as it 
will interfere with and injure the roots and 
crop. A horse hoe is now the best implement 
to run between the rows, cutting the roots of 


weeds about an inch under the surface of the 
|ground, and leaving the weeds strewn on the 
The soil is left loose tor 
about an inch on the surface, which is a good 
And this horse-hoe should run between 
the rows at least once a week if possible till the 
plants get so large they can no longer be culti- 


ground to perish. 


mulch. 


vated, 

If the soil has been deeply worked and well 
prepared—the cultivator and the horse hoe only 
need be used, or the latter only. It is import- 
ant to begin working hoed crops early—before 
If they 
are much worse tuo 


the weeds get a strong hold of the soil. 
get a firm foothold, they 
exterminate. It is much more profitable to 
raise good crops of corn, potatoes, fruit, &., 
than of weeds—and the only way this can be 
done is, to make unceasing war upon the weeds 
with plow or cultivator or horse-hoes and hand- 


hoes. Thisis the time to give them no quar 
ter. 





Pruning Osage Orange Hedges. 
Now is the time to commence pruning the 
The wood is soft and 
The hedge 
The chiet 


object in pruning it, is to make it close, com- 


Osage Orange hedge. 
can easily be cut with a corn knife. 
can readily be put into any shape. 


pact and dense at the base, so as to prevent 
stock from getting through it. This is accom- 
plished by cutting off the tops and throwing 
the early 
the laterals, too, should 


of securing more 


stages of the hedge, 
be ent back, for the purpose 
laterals and a denser, thicker, growth. 
need frequent attention and pruning in sum- 


Hedges 


mer. The strong shoots need lopping off at 
any time. A nice, even growth, should be en- 
covraged. Our timber is so scant, and is so 


fast disappearing, that we are, and shall be, 
compelled to resort to hedging. The Osage 
Orange is the best tried hedge plant. With 
proper care and attention, we know it will make 
an excellent hedge—better than any rail fence. 
But securing and planting the plants is the 
smallest part of the work. They need nice 
cultivation and careful pruning for many years, 
and when the hedge is once established it is 
good for a lifetime. Therefore don’t neglect 


age the weak plants: and repress the strong 
Put it in eomely shape. ‘Work at it, at 
any time, that it needs attention, During-all 
the summer months it can be pruned, trained, 
and perfected. 


ones. 
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PURE COUNTRY MILE. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: Asa citizen of St. Louis, 
I am glad to see the City Council is taking 
some action about city dairies and_ swill-fed 
Action of some kind is needed—positive 
Milk made from the slops and swills 





cows. 
action. 
gathered around the city, cannot make healthy 
milk. Neither can milk made from brewers’ 
and distillers’ refuse be wholesome. Is it a 
wonder that there isso much mortality among 
children, considering the poisonous liquor they 
get under the name of milk? And should not 
every onein the city keeping a dairy fed on 
such slops, be heavily fined and positively pro- 
hibited from keeping sucha nuisance? 

But it was not for this purpose that I drop 
Are the dairies in the coun- 
try that send milk to the city, much better ?— 
Is it not notorious that they haul, all winter, 
brewers’ and distillers’ slops to their cows— 
which they convert into milk. Is such milk 
the right kind? Is it as good as if made of 
good hay and corn mealor bran? Can it be as 
healthful or nutritious? 

But, again, did you ever visit one of these 
dairies supplying milk to us St. Louisans? I 
have visited several in the vicinity of St. Louis 
and—horror of horrors! What a vile com- 
pound does one get when he buys this pure 
country milk! Tbe cows are kept in dirty 
stalls in winter and are not furnished any bed- 
ding—that is, straw to lie upon (that would be 
expensive). They are compelled to lie down 
in their own filth—their bags, hips and sides 
being one mass of filth. Menare used as milk- 
ers—and what dirty hands and persons they 
have! The dirt and filth from their hands 
wasb down into the milk. The buckets set uns 
der the cows, and every movement displaces 
some of the filth on the cow which drops into 


you a few lines. 


| the bucket—and there is q rich mess for you}! 


There is pure country milk! 


But go tothe milk establishment! Every- 











the hedge, Try and make it perfect. Encour- 
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thing is dirty there. The buckets and pans are 
filthy, and don’t get scalded out once a month. 
No wonder the milk sours so soon after it is 
purchased. But there is another reason why 
it becomes sour so soon. It is kept a day or 
two and the cream taken from it. Then it is 
mixed with a littie morning milk and a good 
deal of water, and sold as pure country morn- 
ing’s milk! What a slander upon country 
milk is this. No wonder city folks drink milk 
and butter-milk till they burst nearly, when 
they get into the country among their friends. 
They then find pure country milk—such as J 
hope to be able one of these days to enjoy, 
when I am able to own a neat country home. 
In conclusion, I would say that no more im- 
portant measure for the health of our city 
could be discussed in our Legislature than the 
enactment of a stringent law and the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector of Milk and Dairies. R. 





ALSIKE CLOVER. 


Mr. Chauncey Miller, of the Shaker Family, 
near Albany, furnishes the following statement 
of his experience witk this plant : 

We find the Alsike clover a very superior 
grass in the following points: 

1. For its value as a hay crop, on a great 
variety of soils, being of a growth, in height, 
varying according to quality of soil, from ten 
inches to two anda half feet, and yielding from 
one and a half to three tons per acre, according 
to soil; thus comparing with our best red 
clover, though, of course, not so high as the 
great western pea vine clover, but, with us, one- 
third higher than the small, southern red 
clover. 

2. For fineness of stalk, or haulm. 

3. For its multitude of sweet flowers, bloom- 
Ing, perhaps, three or four times as much as 
red clover, making, when in bloom, literally 
“a sea of flowers.” 

4. Its adaptation to heavy soils, clays or 
heavy clay loams, as well as sandy soils, not 
being so liable to heave out by frosts in winter 
and spring, as red clover, on account of the 
root being more fibrous, partaking somewhat 
of the character of the white clover, (trifolium 
repens,) being the product of a cross between 
the red and white clovers originated in Ger- 
many. 

5. To all farmers who keep bees largely, the 
crop would be of great value, as bees can work 
upon the flowers equally as well as upon white 
clover, as they are about the same size and pre- 
cisely the same habit, as the latter, but are 
much more abundant in honey; bees appear as 
fond of the flowers as of mignonette, and, in 
the season of flowering, which lasts about six 
weeks, are continually upon it, from dewy morn 
until dusky eve. 

6. Tothose farmers raising clover seed for 
market, the Alsike clover, in our opinion, would 
be of great value, as it seeds enormously, and 
the seed threshes easily, by flail or machine, 
leaving a beautiful quality of hay, the stalks 
retaining their greenness, when most of the 
seed is quite ripe. 

7. It holds many weeks in bloom, thus giving 
the farmer lee-way of time and weather, in re- 
gard to securing the crop. 


oe 





Preservation or Eccs.—A Parisian paper 
recommends the following: Dissolve 4 ounces 
of beeswax in 8 ounces of warm olive oil, in 
this put the tip of the finger and anoint the 
ge all around. The oil will be immediately 
absorbed by the shell, and the pores filled up 
with the wax. If kept in a cool place, the 
fee after two years will be as good as if fresh 
#14, ' ‘ 


Take a piece of oak, 3 
inches by 6 inches, and 2 
feet longer than you want 
your gate. One foot from 
each end frame in a piece 
6 teet long of the same 
sized timber, with a half 
lap mortice; the mortice 
being made at the centre 
of the shorter pieces, and 
they being at right angles 
with the longer piece.— 
For posts take two pieces 


the height of your gate. Make a mortice 3 inches 


has been put in ite place in the sills. This 


PORTABLE GATE. 


of the same sized timber, 6 inches longer than 


square in the centre of the intersection of | 
your sills; and tenons of same size and 6) 
inches long on the ends of the posts. Make a) 
mortice 1 inch wide and 2 inches long through | 
the centre of these tenons, through which drive 


a drawing wedge of hard wood, after the post | 
| hook and staple, or by pinsin the sill. 





keeps everything in its place. The gate shoulj 
be made of light wood—pine, or something of 
that kind—and should be made in two parts; 
one swung to each post, on hook and strap 
hinges. The upper edges of the long side 
should be beviled down where the wheels cross 
it. One man can take down or set up this gate 
in five minutes. It can be fastened either with 








GOOD BUTTER. 

If you fail to sell your butter at the highest 
market price, you may be certain that it is 
not of the best quality and that the fault is 
all in the making. There are a few simple 
rules, which, if followed strictly, will insure 
good butter and top prices—the first, and most 
important of which, is, perfect cleanliness in 
every stage of the process of making. With- 
out this, all other conditions will be fulfilled in 
vain. 

1. Your milk pails, pans, cream pot and 
churn, must be washed perfectly clean every 
time they are emptied, aud then thoroughly 
rinsed in boiling hot water, wiped with a clean 
towel and dried in the sun and fresh air. 

2. Before milking, brush thecow’s bag before 
you set the pail under, and get off the loose, fine 
hairs, which will otherwise fall into the milk; 
and if the teats or bag are dirty, wash them 
clean with cold water, 

3. Set your milk ina cool, airy place, where 
it will be secure from smoke, soot, ashes, dust 
and flies, and take off the cream before it turns 
to clabber. To get all the cream before the 
milk turns, it is an excellent plan to set the 
pails into kettles over the fire with a little wa- 
ter in them, and heat the milk nearly to the 
boiling point, and stir it before straining. By 
this means you will get all the cream in twelve 
hours, perfectly sweet and free from lumps of 
clabber. 

4. Every time you add fresh cream to the 
churning, stir the whole well together, and 
keep the cream excluded from all manner of 
dirt and foul or hot air. 

5. When churned, work the butter-milk 
thoroughly out of it. To do this, some work it 
in cold water, believing that it requires less 
manipulation to accomplish it, and results in 
less injury to the grain of the butter, which is 
injured by excessive working; but if water is 
used, care must be taken to work that out, or 
it will be as badas the butter milk in its effect 
upon the butter. Pure rock salt, if ground 








fine, is as much better for butter as it is for 
pork in the coarse state. Salt freely, but not 
excessively. Butter that is too fresh is insipid, 
however perfect it may be in otber respects. 
6. Pack closely in perfectly tight, clea 
crocks or tubs, scalding them thoroughly just 
before they are brought into use, and keep the 
butter covered with a strong brine of rock salt. 
These rules faithfully followed will caus 
your butter to be sought after at the highest 
prices. But if, on the contrary, you wash you 
milk things in tepid, greasy dish water, wipe 
them with a greasy dish cloth, and set them 
for use without scalding—if you let all the 
hairs and dirt go in that will in milking, strain 
through something that has holes as large s 
your finger, set your milk where your bacon 
should be, and where it will catch al! manner 
ofdirt, and let it stand till it will stand alone 
before taking off the cream—you need not wor- 


der that nobody wants to buy your butter— 
Wis. Farmer. 


Bees the Past Year. 

The past season of 1866 was a severe ott 
for bees—at least in many parts of the country, 
if not in most. The season was too cold ani 
too wet. The old black bees were less suecett 
ful than the Italians. These latter, when there 
were moments favorable for gathering honey, 
would work prodigiously, filling, in many cases 
a fair hive in a week, and sending out swarl 
after swarm, which their prolific qualities fr 
ored, 

Respectable authorities state that, in twenty 
years, there has not been such an inauspiciov 
season for bees as last year. Many swarti 
have died, not only during the past winter, but 
even in midsummer, in consequence of the ar 
favorableness of the season, there not having 
been honey enough gathered to sustain the col 
ony. The only success, indeed, was in tht 
flowering time in May. Previous to that ther 
was nothing; and after that the same, till th 
season was well advanced. Then there wi 
some smart working at times. But August and 
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September again were bad, cold and wet. This 
was fatal to the winter stock of honey; and 
hence the destruction of bees. This exception- 
al luck should discourage no one. It may not 
cour again in half a lifetime. Let there be 
more altention given to what we atill have, and 
all will be well. 


- + > © e ——___ —— 
{Selected for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Reasons for Attaching Agricultural 
Colleges to Existing Institutions. 

“Ist. The great cost of buildings for lecture 
gnd recitation rooms, halls, libraries, laborato- 
ries, and many other accommodations, may, 
for the most part, be saved, since, in our Col- 
lege, there ia accommodation for many more 
students than now attend. 

“9d. Existing Institutions, too, are already 
applied with museums of natural history, geol- 
qgy, comparative anatomy, and the like, and 
vith libraries for general reading, and scientific 
vorks—all of which may be available to a 
larger number of students. 


“It requires a long period of time, as well as 
alarge amount of money to form such collec- 
tons—and, without them, an agricultural col- 
lege could not be expected to maintain a posi- 
tion of dignity or usefulness. 

“3d. Existing Institutions have organized 
corps of professors, many of them (as of chem- 
istry, physics, botany, physiology, mathematics, 
ethics,) the same that would be necessary in 
the agricultural college, and those, with slight 
addition to their labors or numbers, could give 
instruction to the students in agriculture and 
nathematics. 

“4th. The great leading minds of the coun- 
ty are already engaged and attached to exist- 
ing institutions, and it will be found impossible 
toorganize new colleges with competent pro- 
lessors, 

“Sth. The union of the highest education in 
thesciences, and in their application, is im- 
practicable ; the true education consists in the 
apprehension of principle and in general dis- 
tipline, rather than in practical arts, which 
may be readily learned afterwards, 

“6th. That knowledge is advanced by the 
devotion of thoroughly trained minds to special 
branches of science, whereby discoveries are 
wadeand actual additions to the sum of human 
knowledge are published to the world. The 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., are illustrations of this special 
mode of study, and all the higher Universities 
and Colleges, incidentally, at least to some ex- 
tent, adopt the same method.’”’, 





Ep. Runa Wortp: Please tell me the pro- 
portions of lime, salt and sand, proper for ma- 
king the fireproof wash for shingles, mentioned 
in your issue of May 15. SuBscnIBER. 


Rerty.—The recipe we cut out of an exchange 
Paper, and we judge the proper proportions 
Would be 2 parts of lime to 1 each of salt and 
sand, with hot water sufficient to make it of the 
Proper consistency; 1 part of wood ashes would 
will further improve it. 


WESTERN FARMERS. 


Geo. W. Bungay, an editor and author of 
much celebrity, in an article in the Herald of 
Health, thus speaks of Western farmers. He 
first quotes Theodore Tilton, who says: West- 
ern men, farmers, as well as others, ‘“‘are the 
bluffest, frankest, heartiest men on earth. They 
carry their hearts in their hands, their souls 
in their eyes. You jostle against them in the 
street, and by that contact have made their in- 
timate acquaintance. If they like you, they 
will let you know it; if they don’t like you, 
they do not conceal it by any of the little frauds 
of unmanly politeness.” To which Mr. Bun- 
gay adds: “True, every word of it. When a 
Western man shakes you by the haud you 
feel bis heart beaiing to the finger-tips; not a 
cold, dead finger or two touching your palm 
and chilling the warm blood of love and friend- 
shipinto ice. It 1s a fact, that many of the 
best people of the West are from New York 
and New England; but they donot pride them- 


selves on thataccount. They are conscious of 


the fact that the man of the West is more of a 
representative man of America than is the man 
of the East. Ifthe reader imagines there is a 
great lack of social refinement and elegance at 
the West, be is mistaken.” 


HOW TO GROW CLOVER SEED. 


F. P. M. wishes to be informed when it is the 
right time to cut clover to secure a good crop 
of seed, and the best method of saving it. I will 
tell my way. 

Icut my first crop as soon as it is in ful/ 
bloom, as it makes better hay than if left longer, 
and also gives the seed crop a chance to com- 
mence growing sooner ; for, mind you, “a good 
crop of seed” often depends upon how early 
the first crop is taken off. 

Let the crop stand till the heads are all, or 
nearly all, brown, and the stalks have com- 
menced to dry. 

Iam aware that some of the seed may be 
beaten out by storms and lost, if left to get 
dead ripe, but the loss is but small in compari- 
son to the amount of seed that will go through 
the machine unthreshed, if cut before it is near- 
ly all ripe. 

When ripe, I take my “ Kirby ” mower, put 
on the platform, aud with a boy to drive, and 
knives sharp, we start. As the machine cuts it, 
I rake it back on the platform till there is a 
good fork full, and then rake it off the same as 
a bundle of wheat, and so on round the field. 
The next time around, rake off the bunches at 
the same places as the first time, and so on till 
the field is done. 

If it is likely to rain, draw it immediately, as 
the seed will take no hurt if the straw is ripe 
when cut, and there might be some loss if the 
seed gets wet, as the bunches might have tobe 
turned to dry them, which would shell off some 
of the seed. 

In drawing, drive close to the rows of bunch- 
es, pitching on a bunch at a time. 

By following this plan, | am able to save my 
clover seed with but very little loss; but if 
mown, and then raked and bunched, or the 
heads picked with a clover *‘ picker,” there is a 
great waste; for, in the former case, a great 
deal of seed is beaten off, and, in the latter, a 
great mavy heads are left unpicked. But, in 
cutting with a machine, we can graduate the 
height of the cut according to the height of the 
clover, thereby saving nearly every head. 

The time to thresh is in cold frosty weather, 
in the winter, as the straw is not so tough, and 
it is a much easier matter for the machine to 








supply. 


sixty head. 
of the breed, its fine bone, tapering limbs; soft, 
mellow, velvety, and yellow skin; the black 
nose; prominent, dark, gazelle-looking eye, 
surrounded by its characteristic yellow circle ; 
the small, tapering, nearly drooping horns; 
the beautifully shaped udder, free from fleshi- 
ness; the light fawn or yellow and white col- 
or; small size, and gentle disposition :—are ua- 
mistakeable the world over as indicating the 
pure Alderney. 
pasture, they greatly resemble a herd of deer, 
and are quite as attractive in appearance ;— 
while at the same time they possess a value 
for the butter dairy altogether unequalled by 
any other breed.” 


save all the seed than it would if threshed in 


damp weather. 

The clover machines in this vicinity thresh 
the straw, as a wheat machine does wheat straw, 
and deliver the clean seed inabag. Sometimes 
it has to be run through a fanning mill to fit it 
for market. 


The remarks at the head of this article refer 
to the small kinds of clover. If the mammoth 
clover is raised, of course no crop can be taken 
off for hay, but the crop can be pastured off till 
midsummer, and then allowed to grow up to 
seed. In all ‘other respects, it is served the 
same as the smaller clover. 


It must be borne in mind that taking a crop 
of clover seed draws heavily from the soil, and 
we must act accordingly by sowing plaster in 
the spring, and, if possible, top-dressing the 
land the fall previous with good fine manure 
‘spread evenly.” 


Following these directions, F. P. M. ought to 
raise ‘‘a good crop of seed.”’.—Cor. of Country 
Gentleman. 


aoe 
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ALDERNEY CATTLE. 

The Editor of the Practical Farmer recently 
visited the farm of Charles H. Shinn, situated 
2} miles from Haddonfield, N.J., and 8 miles 
from Philadelphia, and thue describes his herd 
of Alderneys: 

“The great attraction, however, which in- 
duced our visit, was the large herd of Alder- 
neys, now admitted to be the breed for the but- 
terdairy. Here we found the celebrated bull 
Gen. Putnam, and a large number of some of 
the finest pure-bred Alderneys of the country, 
gathered by the enterprise and liberality of our 
friend Shinn from distant sections of the Union, 
or wherever the finest animals could be select- 
ed, without regard to price. We found them 
of all ages, from the youngest calves a week or 
two old (one of which, at this age, he had sold 





just previous to our visit for $125,) up to the 


ten or twelve year old breeders, whose stock by 


Gen. Putnam is scattered over may of the States. 


Col. Alexander, of Kentucky, purchased from 
this herd last fall over $3000 worth ; and the de- 
mand for heifer calves is continually ahead of the 
The heifers and cows are valued at 
from $250 to $500 each; and the whole herd, 
we should suppose, of all ages, would exceed 
The peculiar, deer-like character 


When grazing together on the 





If, as Mr. Lawes says, a ton of clover straw 


is worth $9.64, while a ton of wheat straw is 
worth but $2.68, we can well account for the 
benefit of clover, not only as food for stock, but 
to plow under, 
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PASTURES AND GRASSES. 


The first thing that the grazier needs is good 
pasture. Without plenty of grass, of good 
quality, nothing can be done profitably. Pas- 
tures should be well fenced and of a proper 
size. A small numberof cattle growand fatten 
better than a large number. Fifty bullocks in 
one lot would do better than a larger number, 
and are probably as many as shou!d be pastured 
together, if it is desired to make them fat, and 
even a less number will be found to do better. 
A lot of ten steers will fatten faster and weigh 
heavierthan a lotof fifty, ina given time. The 
size of a pasture necessary fora given number 
of cattle will depend much upon the quality of 
the soil, and the amount of green timber that 
may be upon it. Pastures here (Putnam coun- 
ty) are of two kinds—woodland and cleared 
land. The former contains a greater or less 
amount of green timber, and is valuable for 
grazing purposes according to this amount—il 
much timber is standing in a growing state, 
less; if little, more. It is very difficult to state 
just here how many acres of this kind of pas- 
ture it would take to graze filty bead of horned 
cattle. I have had fifty steess to keep two 
hundred acres pretty well under; whilst another 
pasture of one hundred, with less timber, would 
keep equally well thirty-five. It will probably 
be necessary to have woodland pastures, as they 
are here, about double the size of cleared land 
ree to graze the same number of cattle. 

oodland pastures here are made thus: All 
timber except rare trees and sugar maple, are 
deadened. About the second year after the 
operation of deadening is performed, it is sown 
with blue grass seed (pod pratensis). The dead 
timber falls and rots in time, if not sooner re- 
moved. When these pastures are well cleared 
of all dead trees and old logs, they are very 
beautiful, and add greatly to the general appear- 
ance of thecountry. Nothing is more lovely as 
a landscape picture than one of those extensive 
woodland pastures well stocked with fine bul- 
locks. They are certainly very valuable, at 
least when compared with the same lands in 
their natural state. Yet it is not difficult to 
over-estimate theirvalue. This point, however, 
will be more particularly noticed hereafter. In 
preparing cleared fields for pasture, it is only 
necessary to give them a smooth surface and 
sow the seed in the fall, that it may root well 
before the dry hot summer months. This does 
not apply to clover, which is always sown here 
in the spring. 

As there is certainly a difference in the nutri- 
tive qualities of the different kinds of grasses, 
it is important that the best should be use.l. 
There are other considerations also that should 
be properly weighed in making selections. 
Some soils are much better adapted to some 
varieties than others. The same may be true 
of climate, tosome extent. It is also important, 
in the formation of pastures, to have especial 
regard to the time of starting grasses, and their 
timeof ripening. All the grasses with which | 
am acquainted, after ripening, go a greater or 
less period without making any growth. To 
avoid any embarrassment on this account, 
grasses tha: ripen at different periods may be 
profitably used, as all continue to grow well un- 
til the seed has ripened. Tothis point we shall 
allude again. 


Blue Grass—June Grass—(pod pratensis.)— 
This isthe great grazing grass of this county, 
and of the State, and also of several of the ad- 
joining States. Its qualities are so generally 
kuown that but little will be needed here. It 
starts early. Sheep are often turned to pasture 
by the 10th of April. It ripens about the mid- 
dle of June. During the months of July and 
Auzust, it makes but little growth; and if the 
su'nmer is very dry, none at all. A pasture 
that would graze one hundred bullocks abun- 
dantly through May, June, and the first half 
of July, would lack very greatly pf carrying 





them through the following six weeks, or until 
the first of September. If no other pastures 
are to be had, the best way of remedying this 
difficulty isto pasture a fieid pretty closely un- 
til the first or middle ot June, and then remove 
the cattle from it, and it will start up and re- 
main green through August. If not pastured 
at all until the middle of July, it would still 
make good pasture for this dry period; but not 
so good as if pastured off in May; and then it 
is liable to another objection—there is so large 
an accumulation of grass, that it will burn like 
a prairie if fire gets into it. 

This grass makes a very fine growth during 
the months of September and October. This 
grass grazes very profitably during the whole of 
the winter months, and is the best grass for 
this purpose known to our graziers. To make 
the best winter pasture, the spring crop should 
be pastured off close, unti] about the 15th or 
20th of June. Some keep their pastures, in- 
tended for winter, from the first of May. This 
would probably give a greater amount of grass 
per acre; but would not be in so green and 
palatable a state as if the spring crop was pas- 
tured off, and it would be liable to burn in Au- 
gust if fire should chance to get into it. On 
such pastures | winter all my borses, except 
those at work; sheep also, except the snow gets 
very deep; cattle also, except in times when the 
snow is deep. I grazed a lot of one hundred 
and sixty-five the past winter, which wasa very 
hard winter, with much more snow than usual, 
until the first of January, without any very per 
ceptible loss in weight. At this time, I turned 
them upona field of two hundred acres, upon 
which they ran until the 22d of January, when 
I removed eighty-seven of them and put them 
on corn—the remaining sixty-seven remained 
until first of April, when put to fodder. These 
cattle, whilst they remained on pasture, had no 
feed, except a little hay on some of the coldest 
days, the amount being quite trifling. There 
were nine horses on the pasture at the same 
time. About the firat of April, the grass was 
found so nearly consumed that the cattle were, 
as above stated, removed to fodder. 


Clover and Timothy.—I propose to place these 
grasses together for grazing purposes. Clover 
alone is apt to kill cattle, but mixed in equal 
parts with timothy rarely does any damage. 
Itis safest to turn into it whilst itis but a few 
inches high, and then there will be no danger. 
In this condition cattle will fatten faster upon 
it than any grass that we havetried. I havea 
letter before me from Mr. A. S. Bryan, a very 
successful grazier, who says, ‘‘for putting on 
the most pounds in May and June, clover and 
timothy.” These grasses do not make a very 
permanent pasture. The lifetime of a clover 
plantis only two years, and timothy will not 
stand close pasturing long, and there is quite a 
period from the tenth of July until the first of 
September that it makes no growth. It is quite 
otherwise with clover. These grasses are most 
profitably used on fields intended for grain in a 
tew years. They are worth very little for pasture 
atter severe frosts. 

Perennial Rye Grass—Common Darnel (Lo- 
lium perenne, ) called here ** English Blue Grass.” 
This grass is cultivated here to a considerable 
extent, and is justly much esteemed. it comes 
on early in the spring, and makes a rapid and 
abundant growth. It springs up rapidly after 
being fed off and yields more grazing than the 
Kentucky blue grass. It ripens ten days later 
than the latter grass, and yields much better in 
July and August. Is much relished by cattle, 
and horses are quite fond of theripeseed. This 
grass grazes quite well from May to the twenty- 
fifth of December, but not longer. -I have been 
using it for thirty years and am more and more 

leased with it. It also makes good hay = Itis 
In no respect inferior to blue grags, except for 
winter grazing. In yield, or the amount of cat- 
tle that it will graze, it is much its superior. 

Orchard Grass—Rough Cocksfoot, {Dactylis 








glomerata). This one of our best grasses for 
grazing cattle. They are very fond of it and 
fatten well. It makes an early start and grows 
very rapidly when eaten off by the cattle. The 
growth on good Jand is remarkably rapid. It 
does well in the shade, and from this, probably, 
it has derived the name of orchard grass. [t 
makes an excellent hay but is difficult to be 
mown, on account of its great tendency to stool, 
This may, however, be obviated by thick sow- 
ing. ‘This grass is not largely cultivated here, 
but has given good satistaction wherever tried, 
I have cultivated it for more than thirty years 
and am fully determined to increase my stock of 
it. In thislatitude it will not graze longer than 
Christmas.—[ Ez. 








Horse Department. 


aa SS 


TROTTING VS. RUNNING HORSES, 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I am heartily glad you 
have opened a Horse department in the Ru 
ral World. I want to see the best breeds 
encouraged and the best system pursued 
to develop their powers of speed and en- 
durance. But I confess to a strong liking for 
the trotter over the running horse. Of what 
particular use is therunning gait? Who wants 
touse a fast runner? Would a man once in 
ten years want to run his horse as fast as he 
could go? The fast running gait then is not 
useful; it is not needed in every day affairs; 
there is no demand for such a gait. But how 
is it with the fast trotter? 

Does not every one who owns a buggy horse, 
like to have a little trotting speed? Does he 
not like to get over the ground tolerably fast? 
Even the venerable parson likes a good gaited 
trotter, if he rides in a buggy. And is it not 
so with a carriage team also. Because one has 
a fast gaited horse it is not necessary that he 
should use the fast gait often. Still he takes 
pleasure in knowing that the gait is there, and 
can be called upon at any time. 

Again, who likes tosee a horse with a moping, 
stumbling, slouchy trotting gait— one that 
can’t get over the ground faster than a mile in 
eight or ten minutes. Is there any pleasure ip 
riding after such a horse? Is there any profit 
in breeding such horses? For one, I prefer to 
breed to well-bred trotting stallions—that will 
impart fine trotting action with speed and bot- 
tom to their colts. Such colts or horses are al- 
ways indemand. People like to own and use 
such, 

New I don’t want to find any fault with race 
horse. They are horses of fine style and great 
bottom, as well as possessing great running 
speed. But the wrong gait has been encoura: 
ged. The galloping, running gait, has been 
used tothe total neglect of the trotting gait— 
the most useful, the most practical of all gaits. 
Consequently the thorough-bred running horse 
lacks knee action—is stiff-knee’d—can’t trot & 
mile half ag fast as he can run it. On this ac 
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count he is not near as useful as be otherwise 
might be, and on this account I like tosee well 
bred trotting stallions patronized by breeders. 
Their colts will prove more valuable. Not one 
in twenty of the thorough-bred colts ever make 
wi.ners ; and unless they become winners their 
value is not high. They make, it is true, nice 
saddle horses—nice, but slow buggy horses: 
but never command high prices for buggy or 
carriage horses. Rustic. 





TRAINING COLTS--WHAT HORSES 
TO GET. 


We compel our horses to do this or that— 
and it is like compelling a man: he does not 
like to do it, and therefore does not do it well 

Some horses are vicious by nature: these 
should be avoided. It is no excuse to say they 
exist, and we must take what offers. There 
is gvod blood, and of sufficient variety to se- 
lect from ; the stock itself may, to a consid- 
erable extent, be purchased. 

To break a vicious horse of his vices, is to 
break the horse, not the vices. These are na- 
ture, so to speak. An awkward horse will be 
awkward to the day of his death; an ignorant 
horse will improve but little in knowledge; a 
slow horse can be made to go fast for the time 
being—but the horse worries, and at the first 
chance settles down into the old gait again.— 
He is a burden to himself and to his owner. 
Horses “hard to keep” are too well known to 
need comment. 

What is wanted, can be had generally by a 
little trouble—to a greater or less extent at 
least—euch are the advantages now-a-days in 
most parts of the country. Our railroad facil- 
ities add greatly to this. 

It is the blcod then that we want, secured 
either in the colt or inthe horse. Ifa proper 
horse can be secured—that, we hold, is a great 
gain, where a beast for immediate use is want- 
ed. Better pay more than the value, if he is 
ready of access and can be turned in at once to 
advantage; it will save time and needless 
worrying. But if the want of a horse isnot 
pressing, a farmer, in general, can better raise 
his own stock, especially on a small scale. In 
such case secure what advantages are within 
reach. Secure, not at random; select. Go to 
a friend who isa judge of horses (if you have 
such a one), and acquaint him with what you 
want. Ten to one he will tell you just where to 
go—at least benefit you more than if you were 
left to your own judgment, or those who knew 
still less, who usually “know the most.” Trust 
these never; trust those only that are reliable. 

There are many good roadsters known.— 
Such names as the Morgan, Black Hawk, 
Ethan Allen, the Hambietonians and the Ab 
dallahs, are as familiar as household words. 
The trotting influence of the day is developing 
still more the quality of the roadster. And the 
roadster meets many wants of the general farm- 
er. It is not mere draft that is wanted now. 
A horse with some mettle and easy carriage 
will do more on the farm than the heavier 
horse. The last is desirable only where heavy 


drafting is to be done. From our roadsters 
then we are to select generally ; and there is no 


Jack of them. 





In training colts, it is getting to be under- 
stood that the tuition of a horse must begin 
with his life. He then grows into it, and it 
becomes nature as well as the blood within him, 
which received its quality by care on the part 
of the breeder—so that the breed is but the 
more perfected by such early tuition. This 
makes a horse, more than all things, and what 
is so desirable — reliable. Every horseman 
knows the value of this quality—a horse that 
you can trust, not only anywhere, but at all 
times. Such a horse, if otherwise good (and 
heis apt to be), is worth his “‘weightin gold.” 

The first requisite in the education of a colt 
is, kindness. ‘This he appreciates— and it will 
attachhim. When attached, you can control 
him. He trusts you; he is not afraid you will 
burt him. If he is afraid, he is not himself— 
fear unbinges a horse at once, and he becomes 
wild, furious, if permitted to carry out his fear 
to its full extent. This is the ‘pulling’ horse, 
the “runaway.” He knows not what be does. 
He is impelled by a fear that admits of no will 
at allon his part. He is driven as by a storm, 
and just as reckless. All this is avoided if the 
confidence of the horse is secured, as it can be 
only by kindness. Then never belie your treat- 
ment; never contradict yourself. If you do, 
you will but baffle your own efforts, and em- 
barress your horse, which will be at a loss, and 
have a temptation presented to become vicious. 
He is intelligent ; and be must not have his in- 
telligence outraged. If he has mettle, he will 
resent it. Give him your confidence—be his 
help-mate and friend, and direct him in what 
is practicable and reasonable, at least at first. 
If he exhibits stubboruness, you must let him 
know that you are his master—and, if you can, 
that you are for his best interest. This last, 
by frequent repetition of good following obedi- 
ence, will do more than aught else to restore 
confidence. He will thus Jearn to trust you in 
all cases; you will trust each other; the eom- 
pany of your horse will be fellowship. That 
intelligent eye of his; those fine, sensitive limbs; 
and that noble heart: you like to be in such 
presence. And you are—you will be there— 
and not too often for the horse, who expects 
it. Thus you become, as it were, one—and you 
cannot help to be that in effort. Such a horse 
will do what you wish him to do. You feel 
his labor; you are therefore merciful towards 
him, and do not overwork him. And the horse, 
if he has mettle, as he should have, will, with 
pleasure, do his part. The horse then becomes 
a eupport,a reliance. You cannot part with 
such a borse—with such a member of the fam- 
ily. You therefore keep him. And at thirty 
he will do the work ofan ordinary horse in his 
prime—for such a horse, taken care of, will 
last. A span are a “‘team;” and you can do 
almost anything with such a pair of servants. 

Is it, then, important to get the true, tracta- 
ble, mettlesome blood? or get a brute? Such 
a horse will be a brute and a burden, as well 


as a great aggravation, during half of your 
litetime. He will be neglected; he will not do 
your work properly ; and if he is not too stupid 
to be vicious, he will cut you up tricks enough 
to pay double for his perhaps already double 





keeping. He is a damage: avoid him. 





Some people have their system of training 
colts. Each, generally, has his own, which va- 
ries with that of his neighbor—and each may 
have its advantages: but general principles 
must apply toall. Rarey must be present to 
each one—not necessarily in detail but the 
principles aimed at. And each man must 
have judgment of his own how these principles 
may bedirected. If he has it not, be is hardly 
fit to keep his horse even after it is trained.— 
For a horse, well trained and taken from its 
master, whom it bas learned to love, cannot af- 
ford to be abused. The horse is noble—keep 
him so—develop him fully. Do it as you 
would your child, and he will reward you. He 
will be to you not among the least of the profits 
of the farm. vom 

A Famous Horse Sotp.—The famous trotting 
horse Melton, the pride of the Canadian Turf, 
lately owned by Mr. Simon James, of this city, 
has been sold to leave the Province for the 
round sum of $8,500 in gold. The purchaser is 
a lady of sporting proclivities, residing at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., who is also owner of the Ameri- 
can trotting horse Gray Eagle. She first wit- 
nessed the performances of Melton at the grand 
horse meeting in Buffalo last season, and has 
since been persistent in her determination to 
acquire possession of her favorite until the ofler 
of the largesum mentioned overcame the owner 
of theanimal. Melton distinguished himself at 
the Buffalo races last season winning one of the 
grand purses against a field of renowned com- 
petitors, and was undoubtedly entitled to rank as 
the king of the Canadian Turf, which reputa- 
tion his late owner confidently anticipated he 
would maintain the present season more effec- 
tively than ever before. Mr. James started 
yesterday with Melton in charge, to be delivered 
to the purchaser at Kalamazoo, she also paying 
the duty, which according to the, present tariff 
of 20 per cent, will amount to the item of $1,700, 
making the total cost of the horse $10,200.— 
| Hamilton (C. W.) Times, May 16. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


Sugar from ee Weak Eyes in 
orses. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I wish some one of the 
readers of your journal, would tell me whether 
any sugar can be made out of sorghum. Iam 
a new beginner and would like to try it. I be- 
lieve making sugar will pay better than the 
syrup. 

To your correspondent, who has a young 
mare with weak end bad eyes, I will state that 
this disease arises from different causes, such 
as taking cold, rheumatism; sometimes it is 
transmitted from parents,which is bard to cure. 
It there is inflammation, tincture of Arnica is 
the best to reduce it; 60 drops to a teacup of 
water, bathing the eye every half hour till the 
inflammation is redaced. 


Franklin Co., Mo. New Becinner. 





Mares Losine tHe1r Foats.—This seems to 
be prevailing to a very great extent in Platte 
County. A correspondent gives quite a num- 
ber of cases, and thinks that its apparently ep- 
idemic character is, to a very great extent, at- 
tributable to contact, but is sometimes trace- 
able to smell alone. 

In hog cholera, the same writer recommends 
giving two grains of arsenic to each hog, each 
day for ten days, and advises changing their 
sleeping places. 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ARTISTIC BOTANY, THE KEY TO 
CORRECT PRUNING. 

BY WM. MUIR. 

The propriety of calling attention to a subject 
so common, and upon which so much has been 
said and written, may be held as open to 
question; but it has been felt a difficulty ot no 
mean magnitude that almost all that has been 
written has been by men bv thoroughly educa- 
red in the art, that they fail to appreciate the 
difficulties of the amateur, who has to feel his 
way alone, and on whose mind a correct image 
has never been formed. Were we to undertake 
a journey on foot to California to realize its 
golden harvests, we would hardly expect the 
information most suitable to us from those who 
had ‘‘doubled the Cape,” or crossed, with all the 
ease and rapidity of modern travel, the Isth- 
mus, or the modern Overland Express; we 
would rather seek the footsore traveler for in- 
formation, though of much inferior mental cul- 
ture or capacity and his terms less refined—be- 
cause his information would be more fitted to 
our wants and circumstances. We find this 
the case in almost every work we take up on 
the subject. We may find some plain instruc- 
tions as to how to hold the knife and branch; 
how to draw the cut, whether on the inside or 

outside; or may be reminded to restore the 
balance between the roots and branches, so 
much disturbed in transplanting; and even 
when engravings are given of different forms 
of training, there is still a want felt, and it is 
to this want that we wish to cal] especial at- 
tention. 

The amateur gets his three or four year old 
trees from the nursery, which (in the hands of 
an expert, trained for many a long year to the 
business, till he knows almost by intuition how 
to cut,) may be made a tree; but to nine out ot 
every ten who have to use the pruning knife, is 
a mystery, how to cut so as to produce the 
effect desired. There is in these cases no lack 
of thought, of reading, of study, on this matter; 
but still there is no certainty in the production 
of the results desired. We find many who 
know how to cut—many whoare always whit- 
tling at trees: but few who can prune. How 
is this? Because the mind has never had a 
correct Ideal presented to it. How could the 
sculptor have produced a Venus or Adonis, or 
the painter created a Madonna, had their 
minds been habituated to malformation and 
detormity in the living being? Could the flat- 
tened brow, the chub nose, the crooked spine, 
the deformed limb, ever fill their souls with 


the glorious conceptions that are embodied in 
those nmrasterpieces of art? Or could the pby- 
sician ever minister to the wants of the diseased, 


who had not thoroughly studied the laws of 
health ? 


It is from this point of view that we see a de- 
ficiency in all the works on pruning that have 
come under our observation. The mind fails 
to get what it must firet have in order to cor- 
rect action—a tlear perception of the proper na- 
tural development of a tree. 

We ask, in order to fix the attention on this 
point— Does nature present an Ideal for our guide 
in this, and has science discovered that Ideal! We 
answer, Yes, to both parts of the question. 

Artistic Botany shows that Beauty, Order 
and Harmony are manifested in every depart 
ment of the vegetable kingdom. They are 
found alike in the symmetrical development of 
the foliage, the transcendant loveliness of the 
tblossoms, and the grateful combinations of ex- 
cellence that make up the fruit. 

Fhe study of Artistic Botany first hinted 
what following résearches have confirmed— 
that every variety of plant has ar absolute dis- 
tinguishing individuality in its foliation; every 
leaf stands round the stein, and from it derives 
its sustenance, and is the shield, the nurse ofa 
jbud, which, in 1ts development, becomes a 
branch. Tbese leaves are placed round the 
stem in whorls, that in the variety are always 
in determinate series, which are sometimes very 
simple, sometimes complex. In other cases 
the leaves aresimply opposite each other; sonié- 
times opposite and alternate. The pairs of leaves 
are placed on the opposite sides of the stem, 
and the next pair placed in a crossing dire¢tion. 
Sometimes they are placed in vertical whorls 
on the same plane as in the Woodruff, Cleaver 
or Blackroot, as seen in Fig. 1; or the circle 

of leaves may be set at 

distinct intervals along the 

stem, as in the Apple, 

Cherry, &c., in which the 

~~" leaves are set in a spiral 
whorl of five leaves, so 

that every sixth leaf is 

placed vertically to the 

Fig. 1. first of the series, as seen 
in the engraving Fig. 2. Some of the most 
common of these devel- 
opments may be quickly 
comprehended thus: take 
a piece of any straight, 
well-developed stem —a 
piece of apple or cherry 
one-year old wood—cut 
off at half an inch below 
a bud; slit the end to 
the base of the bud; put 
a thread, with a knot, 
to prevent its slipping 
through, into the slit, 
and wind it round the 





Fig. 2. 
stem, causing it to pass over every bud till it 
comes to the bud on the same edge as the first 
bud, which will be the sixth, and you will find 
that in doing this, you have made two revolu- 
tions on the stem, and that five leaves com- 
pletes the whorl of foliation, and if no accident 





a 
has produced malformation, every sixth leat 
will be over or in a line with the first; the gee. 
ond with the seventh, &c.; ftom the top to the 
bottom of the growth. The mode of foliatiog 
is conveniently expfessed as a fraction—the 
number of revolutions being the numerator, 
and the number of léaves the denominator: 1-9 
1-3 2-5 3-8 5-13 821 13-34 21-55, &e. Ip 
the apple, &c., it is 2-5. Or, if we look down 
on the properly developed stem ofa plant, go 
as to bring all the leaves in range, we wil} at 
once see the number of leaves that completes 
the circuit of the stem. 

In this we have the true ideal of apple growth, 
The straight stem of the first year’s growth, 
describes its whorl of leaves in two turns round 
the stem, in which five leaves can be counted, 

In the axil of the present Jeaf the bud ig 
formed which develops the branel of the suc. 
ceeding season—and, other things being equal, 
we will have a bud and brancl for every leaf on 
the straight stem—and we have the brancheg 
set at an angle of 72 degrees. Ef we remove 
the buds on the lower part of the stem, and 
cut the top at the height desired, we can ‘“‘sét” 
the head, which may consist of a single serieg 
or more, as the head is desired open or conical, 
or the habit of the variety is erect or drooping, 
Or, instead of forming the head of a single se. 
ries, we may have to take evéry second or 
every third bud, and must of course allow two 
or three series of buds; but this will not alter 
the symmetrical arrangement of the branches, 

The development of the buds on the branches 
being the game as on the stem, we follow the 
same course—but will find it necessary to re 
move crossing growth, QF that which is too 
crowded—and thecutting out of upper or under 
side buds will depend much on the Aobit of 
the variety. 

One fault is prevalent, particularly with those 
that can never see a tree without the desire to 
whittle it; viz., the “stumping in” of the growth 
of the main limbs, causing the development of 
an unmeaning mass of brush, which of course 
must be cut out, causing the determination of 
the sap in large quantities to a few points— 
thus producing wood growth or ‘‘water sprouts” 
which afford fresh fuod for the knife. Whilea 
judicious removal of irregular growth, would 
throw the sap equally over the buds, and tend 
to much earlier fruitfulness, as well as produce 
a finer form. 

Let us familiarize our minds with this normal 
development, and we can go with confidence to 
an abnormal condition and bring it to this nor 
al standard with more or less certainty, depend: 
ing on the condition of the subject we have 
to operate on. It will now be seen that we 
have a standard in our mind, and a mode of 
bringing our work to this standard with the 
certainty of uniform results. 

In saying thus much, all that is really need- 
ful is said. ‘We may remark, however, that 
the successful application of this course will 
necessitate carein the selection of trees in the 
nursery, particularly with reference to theit 
age and development. 

The development of the root system is a true 
counterpart of the branch system, and the ace 
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tion of the one on the other is reciprocal. The 
pormal condition of the roots present a sim:]- 
arly whorled character with the branches, and 
appear as in Fig. 3, being series of main 
branches and smaller di- 
verging rootlets. 

In the nursery row du- 
the second and subsequent 
years, the buds on the 
' stem facing the other trees 
in the rows, are not so 
uniformly developed as 

Fig. 3. those on the other sides, 
and at the same time the roots are crowding 
upon each other in the row; and if the trees 
remain long in these first nursery rows, or are 
carelessly taken up—the roots are stumped off, 
tbe branches misplaced, the lower buds rubbed 
off, and then we have the trees that are “puffed 
as from 5 to 7 feet high, and ready for bearing 
inayear or so,” put iato the hands of the 
anxious planter to try his skill upon. What 
would the experienced horticultarist do with 
such stock? If the fence was lowenough, throw 
them over it, and thus end his perplexities at 
once, instead of having them extended over 
the whole course of their miserable existence, 
When necessitated to manage such subjects, we 
have found strangling witb a piece of wire a 
much surer way than cutting back the head at 
once; by this method we can frequently devel- 
op bude in their proper places. That plaat 
life, like animal life, can adapt itself to unnat- 
ural circumstances, and still exist, is cause of 
profound astonishment ; and this fact explains 
—not why so many of such trees die, but why 
any of them live at all. Death is a merciful 
institution in nature, by which forms of life 
that are so far impaired as to become a burden 
to their possessor—a source of grief and not of 
enjoyment—are forever removed from this im- 
perfect condition. 

The views here dimly shadowed forth, may 
not command the study of those whose horti- 
culture affects them no higher than their 
“breeches’ pocket’”’—will find no sympathetic 
relation with the mere whittler—with those who 
can see only ‘good for food’’ written on the 
tree by its Creator: but to those who havea 
double enjoyment in the full appreciation of 
that God-like munificence that designed a pleas- 
ure to accompany all useful labor—who reflect 
with interest on the time when ‘out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree 
that is pleasant to the eye and good for food’”’—it 
will be suggestive of instruction. 

Can we conceive of what this first Great Mas- 
ter of the Garden would say of the miserable 
distorted specimens with which the ground is 
cumbered, or the distorted minds that can tol- 
erate them. This may be called enthusiastic, 
but we may rest assured that with Beauty and 
Harmony go Health and Fruitfulness — and 
these are crowned by Longevity. And not only 
is economy thus best secured, but those who 
find enjoyment in the study of the Plant Life of 
ihis lower world, may be able to contemplate 
those trees “bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
yielding fruit every month, and whose leaves 





en itself is never pictured by any tace without 
presenting trees and fruits as objects of desire 
and sources of enjoyment—anhd these are not to 


be foutid in thé miserable specimens now so 
common. 





Treating Grapes for Wine. 

It is an excellent practice to remove from 
the vine all grapes that are backward, even 
if they are large clusters, as this will more 
readily secure the great requirement—uniform- 
ity of ripening—so that no grapes need to be 
picked and worked up before the general gath- 


maturity and enlarge the growth. It will less- 
en the labor at the time of gathering, and leave 
less unripe and unfit fruit. Then—if the fruit 
is permitted to hang till the stems of the clus- 
ters areturned brown, and the fruit assumesa 
more lax, pendant condition, the skin becoming 
as ina well baked apple, thin and transparent, 
and the juice assuming a matured, vinous con- 
dition, sticky to the fingere—there is no use 
in letting ripening go farther—the time for 
making wine has arrived. 

Further; it is with wine making as with 
butter; absolute cleanliness is necessary. To 
this end, only the ripe, perfect grape must be 
used. Avoid even the dew—and the least ap- 
pearance of odor in the vessels. Bruising at 
the time of gathering hurts the homogenity 
and body of the wine. A respectable author- 
ity says a bit of bread will spoil q@ whole 
pressing. 

We have said thus much, more for the small 
grape-grower than the professional wine maker. 
As to the apparatus necessary, we will not 
enumerate them, as they have frequently been 
mentioned. We wish to impress upon the 
mind of the uninitiated the necessity of what 
is 80 apt to be neglected—care and cleanliness, 
and the means of producing good fruit fit tor 
wine. We prefer vegetable, rather than ani- 
mal, manure; and a fair, not superior, fertility, 
with a good portion of clay and lime—clay 
especially. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
DIRECTING YOUNG TREES. 

We say of the education of youth, as the 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined; but we for- 
get to apply it to the tree itself. And yet here 
is the original, vital fact, as old as time itself. 

To cut away wood after the tree ia grown, is 
to lose that much. This might have been 
spared, and the tree receive in its proper place 
what was thrown away on the superfluous limb. 
The tree would have been that much the larger; 
would have been in better shape; and would 
not have been hurt by the shock of amputa- 
tion. , 

Prune when the tree is a child. Prune then 
with thumb and finger; the hurt will be but a 
scratch, and will not injure the tree—the con- 
stitution will be unimpaired. 

This is,in effect, nature’s plan, or nearly so, 
which she has acquired from time immemorial, 
and which has become established. To break 
it up, is to shock the tree—shock it to its cen- 
tre. If the pruning takes half of the tree, it 





ering. This will add vigor to the rest, hasten]. 


will kill thetree. So the constitution is effect - 
ed in the ratio of severity with which you 
prune, beginning With the thumb and finger 
and ending with decapitation, 

Here isa chance not only for favoring the 

vigor of the tree, but for adorning it, adding 
grace and symmetry. The eye must have 
something as well as the pocket. And this 
tree of beauty and proportion will do better for 
the beauty and proportion, which favor the air 
and the sun, perfecting what can otherwise not 
be perfected. 
Such a tree, made by mild treatment, begun 
in youth,will show no scars, no wounds, for the 
water to sit in and rot. It will be healthy, 
hardy and whole; it will be proportioned, 
bandsome, and profitable; and it will be en- 
during. 

It is only when age or disease require the 
removal of limbs, that rash pruning is to be 
resorted to—this, to rejuvenate the tree. It is 
better than to let the tree be ruined, by leav- 
ing it to disease and the influence of age. 

A young tree may grow too thriftily, so as to 
prevent maturing of the wood; or too slowly. 
This should be regulated by the soil rather 
than the pruning knife. A rich soil will not 
generally do, especially in low situations. Too 
much culture may be applied to such soil, as we 
have known trees to improve in fruitfulness by 
permitting a sod to cover the ground. This is 
more particularly the case where the soil is 
deep, as we also know by experience. The sod 
is better than to resort to root pruning, which 
is another rashness that may be temporarily 
remunerative, but is laying “the knife at the 
root of the tree’—a partial death, as is all 
pruning to insure fruitfulness. The latter, 
however, which includes summer pruning, may 
in some cases be necessary, and on the whole 
advantageous; but with the writer it is a mat- 
ter of doubt. A proper soil, and tender prun- 
ing, with a good, airy locality—high success 
may be attained, and that for a longer series 
of years than rash treatment or pressure can 
secure. It is only in the exceptional cases of 
disease or mishap, and old age, that harsh 
means should be resorted to. F.G. 

Illinois State Horticultural Society. 

The Executive Committee of this Society met 
at the residence of G. H. Baker, South Pass, 
May 21, 1867. 

The Secretary stated that the Committee, by 
correspondence, had agreed on Tuesday, Sept. 
3d, as the day for the State meeting. A dis- 
cussion followed, affirming the action so taken. 

In view of the expected Exhibition to be 
made in St. Louis, in September, and the im- 
practicability of applying the State appropria- 
tion to a joint exhibition to be held out of the 
State, it was voted thatthe annual fair be post- 
poned this year. 

It was further, Resolved, That a committee 
of three be appointed to see that the fruits of 
Illinois are properly represented on the tables 
of the American Pomologica] Society at ite ap- 
proaching meeting and to confer and act with 
any committee appointed for the purpose by 








will be severe. If the other half is taken, jt 





are for the healing of the nations”—for Heav- 


the Missourj State Horticultural Society in the 
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matter ofa joint exhibition on that occasion.— 
W. C. Flagg. E. S. Hull and John M. Pearson, 
were appointed the committee. 


The following resolution was unanimously | orously—but I want some pears trom it. What 


adopted, and the Secretary instructed tosend a 
copy of the same to Governor Oglesby. 


pune 





| 

| Unpropuctive Pear Tree —Ed. Rural World: 
‘I have a standard pear tree nine years old that 
| . - . 
|bears no fruit. It continues to grow very vig- 
‘shall I do to make it bear? S. 


| Answer.—The most certain yay to throw it 


| objectionable, because the digging of them stirs tho 
lyround and incites growth in the fall of the Year 
; Small fruits may be grown in a young orchard befor, 
| the time of its bearing, with good results 

| 6. Red clover is probably the least injurions of 
crops not cultivated, especially if not removed froy 
the orchard. On hilly ground, where the surfge 
washes, as in lower Egypt, it seems a necessary eyj) 
| Mr. J. Huggins, chairman of the Committee on Rp. 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of into bearing, is to dig a trench around the tree! tomology, presented leaves of currant, evidently dis. 


the IllinoisState Horticultural Society, iu view 
of the immense damage now daily done by the 
ravages of injurious insects, respectfully and 


urgently request the Governor that he will, if 


consistent with his own views of duty in the 
matter, appoint Dr. Benj. D. Walsh, State 
Entomologist, under the act of 27th February, 
1867, that he may immediately enter upon the 
duties of that office. 

It was further Resolved, That the President 
of the Society be authorized to engage Dr. 
Benj. D. Walsh to immediately commence en- 
tomelogical investigations in relation to hor- 
ticulture ; and be empowered to pay out for 
that purpose a sum not exceeding $500 from 
the legislative appropriation. This action is 
taken to insure action in case of a failure to 
appoint. 

It was further, Resolved, That an appropria- 
tion of not over $100 be made to pay express- 
age and other expenses On fruits, &c., that may 
be sent tothe American Pomological Society’s 
meeting from this State. 

It was further Resolved, That $500 be appro- 
priated to pay the expenses of the Committee 
ad interim and ofthe Committee on Grape Rot, 
Peach Rot and Pear Blight. 

Parker Earle, W. C. Flagg and E. S Hull, 
were appointed a Committee to report at the 
next annual meeting on the feasibility of an 
early effort to obtain an endowment for our So- 
ciety as voted at last meeting. 

The Secretary was instructed to prepare un- 
der the direction of the President, a circular 
giving notice of the time, placeand programme, 
of the next annual meeting, and to correspond 
with several eminent horticulturists with the 
view of securing their attendance at the meet- 
ing. 

It was further Resolved, That the travelling 
expenses of the Executive Board in attending 
this meeting, be paid. Adjourned, 


Emer Batpwin, President. 
W. C. Frace, Secretary. 





Grape Vines.—In consequence of the frost 
cutting off so much of the young growth of 
the vines, close watching will be necessary to 
see that no misplaced shoots will be allowed 
to grow. Rampant shoots will be found start- 
ing at the ground, and in many cases absorb- 
ing the sap that otherwise would have pushed 
latent buds to take the place of those killed, and 
which, if these rampant growths remain, will 
run the risk of being ‘“‘starved out.”’ Of course 
it will be necessary to see that there is a bud 
to push before removing this growth. 

he eile i A at ahdreatan 

Sow corn in drills or broadcast, in ground 
nicely plowed and harrowed, tor your stock to 
eat if we have drouth in Aug. and Sept. It 
we have no drouth, cut in October, cure and 
put away for winter fodder. Nothing is bette: 


|about four or five feet from its body, cutting off 
the roots of the tree. The trench should bea 
leouple of feet in depth and a foot or twenty 
|inches in width. This would check its growth 
land cause it to form fruitspurs. Root pruning 
| standard pear trees is highly recommended by 
| all pear growers, particularly for kinds that 

Summer 
This is the 
best season for both root and top pruning. 


are tardy in coming into bearing. 
pruning the tops is also beneficial. 


—_———_- = > 


Alton Horticultural Society. 
ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
Tuurspay, May 2p, 1867. 

W.C. Flagg, from the Committee ov Orchards, pre- 
sented the following report: 

That they find on the farm of Mr. Smith, some 
1300 apple trees, 1300 peach trees and 300 pear trees, 
}all in good, or very good condition. The ground was 
prepared for the apple and peach orchards by thor- 
ough plowing, and in the fall of 1861 some 800 apple 
trees and 600 peach trees were planted. In the spring 
of 1866 most of the remainder were set out. The apple 
trees are set at the distance of 32 feet apart, and ihe 
peach trees are planted in tue rows, making the dis- 
tance apart ef the two sorts 32 by 16 feet. The prin- 
cipal varieties of apple trees planted are, Rawles’ Ja- 
net and Newtown Pippin. The principal varieties of 
peaches are, the Crawfords, Large Early York, and 
Stump the World. The pear trees, of several varie- 
ties, are scattered over the lawn, and plauted on the 
slope northward, they look very thrifty and hand- 
sume. 

In cultivation, the apple and peach trees have been 
mostly in plowed crops, theearth being thrown to the 
trees, so as to leave them now upon a considerable 
ridge—a convenient arraugement for getting rid of 
surface water. Some trees, kept in grass for a time, 
are less thrifty, but the majority look quite vigorous 
and strong. The pruning perbaps not been the best 
possible. Your committee believe pyramidal pruning 
of nearly all trees to be preferable in this climate, as 
most in agreement with the natural tendency of trees 
and best calculated to make a strong tree, and ward 
off the rays of the sun from the trunk. 


OrcHARD CuLTURE.—Orchards in this climate, un- 
til some years old, are generally cultivated, by the 
best orchardists. The apple orchard can be general- 
ly plowed annually without danger. I have found 
the Fall Wine, Hubbardston Nonesuch, and perhaps 
one or two other varieties, to injure by bark bursting 
when highly cultivated, but most varieties endure 
bigh culture well. In northern latitudes, however, 
even apple trees will winter kill under such treatment. 
Pear orchards are more subject to blight when over- 
grown as young trees, and hence there isa tendency 
not to cultivate them annually. Cherry trees, on ac- 
count of overgrowth, are sometimes neglected. Peach 
orchards, on account of their uncertainty as annual 
bearers, are more capriciously treated. 


A few rules, however, we think it will be admitted, 
should be followed in the care of nearly all orchards 
in this latitude ard on this soil. 

1. An orchard should be kept in a state of health- 
ful growth to insure good fruit. 

2. Healthful growth is pest insured by at least 
one plowingeach year. Manure or mulch will pro- 
duce the same result, but'not so well. 

3. The plowing should be done in April or May, 
and for the best results; when the orchard is fruiting, 
the surface should be kept stirred with the cultivator 
or harrow, as late as is safe. 

4. There should be no plowing after the first of 
July ; and except around the base of the trees (where 
i circle of two feet in diameter should be kept bare of 
ull weeds or other shelter of bcrers) it is better that 
vlate growth of grass, &c. should be permitted to 
srow up in fruiting orchards, to prevent the too rap- 
id radiation of heat, which, when the surface of the 
rround is bare, is dangerous to fruit buds and blos 

soms. 

5. Corn is the best crop to cultivate in a young or- 


‘/ eased—cause to him unknown. The leaves wer 


| marked by reddish-brown blotches of irregular form: 
| the surface, whenever attacked was raised up ang 
|thickened. Mr. Kingsberry bas had the same appear. 
ance on his currants for the year past. 

Mr. Huggins also presented ‘canker worms” in fy}} 
| activity, but as yet very small. He wished it disting. 
|ly understood that they were not gathered op bis 
grounds, but were obtained from a neighbor. 

Dr. Hull presented specimens of the Graptoder, 
chalybea, or steel-blue flea beetle. He had founj 
them very numerous. Has had them in his grounj 
for some years, but was not aware of their babits up. 
til taught by experience, and bad not consequently 
looked to their destruction as a necessity. The expe. 
rience of last season was of such a character as to 
leave no doubt but that to grow grapes successfully 
they must first be destroyed. The spring of 186 
they were very numerous, and before he was fully 
aware of his danger his grape crop was nearly d. 
stroyed. This spring, in a small vineyard, one of 
the first planted, they swarmed by thousaads, and 
he had burnt them out by surrounding them with 
fire and letting the fire run in the dry grass through 
it. It was a rough remedy, but as his crop was de. 
stroyed, he let the beetles follow suit. 

Many remarks were made, urging the destruction 
ofthis iusect enemy. This and the canker wom 
were especially puinted out, and early, ceaseless war. 
fare strenuously urged. 

Dr. Hull stated that the Tettigonia vitis, or grape 
vine leaf-hopper, made its appearance with bim o 
the 16th of April. This, says Dr. B. D. Walsh, in 
the “Practical Entomologist,” is what has been mis- 
takenly called “Thrit” or “Thrips,” by Western hor. 
ticulturists. 

President Pearson reported that he had found upo 
trees purchased in St. Clair County, some bark lice, 
orrather the eggs, under a seeming scale ; he found 
eggs which when broken gave outa red colored juice. 

An animated and interesting discussion then ensu- 
ed upon the tent caterpillar, and fall web worm, 
which were unanimously recommended to the atten- 
tion of all fruit growers, as worthy of diligent atten- 
tion. The habits and characters of these worms were 
readily distinguished, and the fact was plainly made 
apparent that there soon would be another claimant 
for orchard products, besides the owner, if thes 
worms were allowed their way. 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 


Mississippi Valley Grape Growers’ As- 
sociation. 


Court Hovss, Sr. Louis, Mo., May 22, 1867. 
An adjourned meeting of those favorable to the or 
ganization of a Grape Growers’ Association, was 
opened at 11 o’clock, A. m. In absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary called the meeting to order, and 
the Rev. C. Peabody was, on motion, called to the 
ehair. 
The minutes of the former meeting were read and 
approved. P 
Dr. C. W. Spalding, Chairman of the Committe 
on Address and Constitution, read the following re 
port: 
The committee appointed at the preliminary mett- 
ing held January 10th, 1867, report that they issued 
a circular In April, of which the accompanying pap¢t 
isacopy. They also now present a draft of a very 
brief constitution for the consideration of this meet- 
ing. C. W. SPALDING, Chairman. 
TO THE GRAPE GROWERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
A meeting to effect an organization of grape grow 
ers was held at St. Louis on the 10th of January, 
which the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 
Resolved, That itis expedient to organize a society 
for the promotion of grape culture in our State avd 
its vicinity, 
Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair to prepare a constitution and by-laws, and 
report at a future meeting. , 
Resolved, That this committee be instructed to pre 
pare and publish an address to the grape grower, 
showing the necessity of such an organization. 





fourth Wednesday of May next. 








chard, unless it maybe white beans. Potatoes are 


.-The President appointed Dr. C. W. Spalding, Rev 


Resolved, That the next meeting be held on the 
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= 
(, Peabody, Dr. C. N. Andrews, E. A. Riehl and 0. 
p. H. Lear said committee. 

It was resolved that the president be ex-officio a 
member of said committe2. 

In compliance with the foregoing, the undersigned 
cordially invite the grape growers of Missouri and 
the adjoining States, to assemble at the city of St. 
Louis un the fourth Wednesday of May next, for the 
purpose of organizing the association contemplated 
by the above resolutions. 

This branch of horticulture bas already become so 
large, and the amount of territory in this section 
adapted to the successful culture of the grape is so 
very extensive that the necessity for such an organ- 
jzatiun has long been felt and acknowledged. The 
time seems now to have arrived when the benefits 
arising from the operations of a society devoted ex- 
clusively to subjects connected with the grape are too 
evident to require elucidation and too important to be 
longer neglected. 

Hitherto our horticultural societies have been too 
much engaged in the discussion of other tupics te de- 
yote sufficient time to the proper consideration of 
those relating especially to the grape. And all who 
are interested in viniculture have felt the want of a 
more full discussion, and a wider comparison of the 
different modes of propagation, culture, etc., than can 
be had in any of the existing societies. 

The season of the year, too, at which such meetings 
are usually held is not the best for an advantageous 
display of the products of our vineyards, being too late 
for grapes and too early for the young wines of the 
previous season. 

It is hoped and believed that such a society as it is 
now proposed to organize, will be able to offer such lib- 
eral premiums for both grapes and wines, as shall in- 
vite and secure competition frum so wide an extent of 
country, as to bring together not only a large number 
of varieties, but, also, to afford an opportunity for 
comparing the products of the various soils which 
are known toexist in this region, and of determining 
the relative merits and capabilities of different lati- 
tudes and localities. 

Much more might be added, but enough, we think, 
has already been said to show the propriety of adopt- 
ing the measures proposed, and we trust the grape 
growers of the valley of the Mississippi will general- 
ly respond to this invitation, and come in such num- 
bers as shall attest their devotion to the interests of 
their ennobling pursuit. Cc. W. SPALDING, 

C. PEABODY, 

Cc. N. ANDREWS, 

E. H. RIEHL, 

0. P. H. LEAR, 
Committee. 


Mr. Husman, President pro. tem., having arrived, 
took the chair. 

The Report was Received, and the articles of the 
Constitution were, on motion, taken up seriatim and 
adopted. ; 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article 1. This association shall be called the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Grape Growers’ Association. 

Art. 2. The officers shall consist of a president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, and an executive 
committee of five, exelusive of the president, vice 
president and secretary, who shall be members of said 
committee, ex-officio. 

The officers shall be elected annually by ballot and 
shail hold their offices till their-successors are chosen. 

Art. 3. The executive committee shall have charge 
of all exhibitions held by this association, and when 
premiums are offered, shall report a list for the action 
of the association, and discharge the duties of an ad 
interim committee. : 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the secretary to notify 
the members of the time and place of each meeting 
of the society. 

Art. 5. The annual fee for membership shall be two 
dollars, payable at the annual meeting. Each mem- 
Ler will be entitled to a ticket of admission to the ex- 
hibitions and to a copy of the transactions of the as- 
sociation. 

Art. 6, Special committees shall consist of three 
members each, and be appointed by the chair unless 
otherwise ordered by the society. 

It was, on motion, resolved, That the Association 
proceed to the election of permanentofficers. Where- 
upon, the President appointed Messrs. Tice and Pea- 
body tellers, when the tollowing officers were declared 
duly elected: President, Dr. C. W. Spalding, St. 
Louis; Vice-President, Geo: Husman, Herman, Mo.; 
Secretary, Wm. Muir, Fox Creek P. 0., St. Louis Co., 
Mo.; Treasurer, J. H. Tice, St. Louis. Executive 
Committee—John H. Tice, St. Louis, Mo.; Tom. 
Walker, Jefferson Cvo., Mo.; Dr. E. 8. Hull, Alton, 
Madison Co., Ill.; N. W. Bliss, Warsaw, Hancock Co., 
Ill.; Philip Eisenmeyer, St. Clair Co., Ill. 

Mr. G. Husman presented a letter from Col. McKis- 


terest in the development of grape culture in Missouri, 
and according free return tickets to those in attend 
ance, on the certificate of the Secretary. 

It was, on motion, Resolved, that a committee of 
one be appointed te wait on the Superintendents of 
the other railroads with a view to secure the same 
favor. President appointed Rey. Chas. Peabody 
said committee, 

Considerable discussion was had on the question as 
to the Fall Exhibition of the Association being held at 
the same time, and in connection with the meeting 
of the American Pomological Convention, to be held 
on the 11th of September next, when it was finally 
resolved, 

That this Association hold a Wine Exhibition in 
this city at the time of the meeting of the American 
Pomological Society. 

Jobo H. Tice presented the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the members of this Association be 
requested to observe the meteorological condition of 
the atmosphere during the summer months—that is, 
its temperature, hygrometric and electric conditions, 
with a view to ascertain whether diseases of the 
grape have any connection with the same. Which 
after considerable discussion was adopted. 

Dr. Morse presented the following resolution, Re- 
solved, that the annual meetings and wine exhibition 
of this Association be held onthe first Wednesday of 
May. Adopted. 

Dr. Morse moved that a committee of thrée~be.ap- 
pointed on New Varieties. Lost. 

Mr. Husman moved that the President appoint two 
committees of three each, one toexamine and report 
on Red Wines; the other to examine and report on 
White Wines. Adupted. 

Dr. Clagett moved that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to report on the soils best adapted to the 
growth of the grape. Adopted. 

President appointed Messrs. Clagett, Andrews. and 
Riehl said committee. 

Dr. C. N. Andrews moved, that a committeé of 
three be appointed to extend the courtesies of this 
Association to the American Pomological Society at 
its next meeting to be held in St. Louis, and that the 
President be chairman of that committee. Adopted. 

Dr. Clagett moved, that standing committees be 
appointed on soils, varieties, insects, pruning, and 
modes of culture, &c., with instructions to report to 
regular meetings, which, after considerable discus- 
sion, was lost. 

Dr. Morse presented bill for test glasses and lasket 
for use of the Association. Ordered to be paid. 

J. M. Jordan suggested that the committee appoint- 
ed to report upon wines be instructed to call for, and 
give as far as possible, information as to how the sev- 
eral samples are manipuleted, and state the defects in 
inferior grades as well as the excellencies of superior 
samples. 

Dr. Morse proposed that the two committees upon 
wine, when appointed, be instructed to report stand 
ing rules by which wines shall be judged. Adopted, 

President announced the following committees on 
wine: 

Red Wine.—L. D. Morse, E. R. Mason, N. W. Bliss. 

White Wine.—E. A. Riehl, H. Roesch, J. M. Jor- 
dan, Adolphus Engelman. 

Mr. Husman moved, that a committee of ten be ap- 
pointed to solicit money to form a fund for premiums 
on native wines. Adopted. 

President appointed the following gentlemen as 
said committee: 

N. J. Colman, G. W. Simpkins, J. M. Jordan, all 
of St. Louis; Dr. W. 8S. Dyer, Vineland, Jefferson 
county, Mo.; Wm.S. Jewett, Peevely, Jefferson county, 
Mo.; George Husman, Gasconade county, Mo.; E. A. 
Riebl, Alton, Madison county, Ill; E. Engelman, 
Shiloh, St. Clair county, Ill; N. W. Bliss, Warsaw, 
Hancock county, Illineis. 

Dr. Hull introduced the subject of Mildew and 
other diseases of the grape, and the necessity of wide- 
ly extended microscopical observations as to its cause, 
progress, &c., which elicited considerable discussion. 

Whereupon, it was Resolved, That this Society in- 
struct the President to purchase and use, or put in 
the hand of such of the members as will use it, a 
Microscope to study the Diseases of the Grape, when- 
ever the funds of the Society will justify so doing. 

REPORT. 

The Committee on Wines to whom was referred the 
subject of Rules for Judging of Wines, submit the 
following report: 

We recommend that when wines are presented for 
judgment by committees, they sball be received by 
the Secretary, and by him or a duly appointed assis 
tant, shall be marked and labelled as follows—all 
other marks being removed: Each bottle shall be la 
beled with the name of the grape or grapes from 
which the wine was made, the date of the vintage. 
and anumber which shall correspond with the same 
number on a list which shall be on file with the Sec- 





sock of the Pacific Railroad, expressing his warm in- 


retary ; said list shall contain, so far as exhibitors 
are willing, a statement as to the variety, the soil, lo- 
cality and method of making said wine. The labels 
on the bottles of wine shall be in one hand-writing, 
and the Committees shall give their judgment in 
figures on a scale from one to ten, in accordance with 
the numbers on the labels, and then, before making 
out their report in extensio, sball compare the same 
with the list in the hands of the Secretary, and give 
such facts and conclusions ag shall be deemed of pub- 
lic interest. 

It shall be understood that the Wine Committees in 
judging in the scale of 10, shall consider varieties in 
that scale relative to the particular variety, and not 
as compared .with other varieties of the same class; 
and, also, shall report upom,the comparative value of 
the different ' wines in their respective classes. 
Adopted. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RED.WINES 

The Committee on Red Wines respectfully repor 
having examined the following varieties, viz: 

One sample of Concord of the vintuge of 1865, of 
sound body, anda fair agreeable table wine. This 
sample was made by Mr. Geo: Husman, of Herman. 

Three samples of Concord of 1866, two of them not 
differing much in character from the sample of 1865. 
The sample receiving the highest vote was made by 
Mr. Michael Poeschel of Herman. The second best 
was by the same maker. 

One sample of Hartford Prolific. This shows that 
a Wine-of creditable character may be made of this 
grape, inferior however.to Concord. It is somewhat 
of a claret chatacter, though not so highly colored. 

One sample of Clinton, more of a Claret, "ranking 
higher than Hartford Prolific, though falling below 
Concord. 

One sample of Cynthiana, which fully sustains the 
high character of samples formerly exhibited of this 
variety, as a very superior and agreeable dark red 
wine. The foregoing three samples. were made by 
Geo. Husman. 

One sample of Ives’ Seedling presented by Mr. 
Husman, from the Longworth Wine House, Cincin- 
nati. This is a red wine, witha slightly purple tinge, 
very agreeable aroma, rather acid, having a taste as 
though made of imperfectly ripened grapes. We 
think this variety promises to take a positien some- 
what above Concord in character. Another sample 
of Ives’ was before us, said to have been made in Cin- 
einnati, quite equal to the above in body, but showed 
bad handling. 

Two samples Norton’s Virginia, 1865, both excel- 
lent samples of this important variety. That made 
by Michael Poeschel was considered best, the other 
made by Mr. Husman was considered of nearly the 
same quality. 

Two samples of Norton’s Virginia, 1866. . That 
made by Mr. William Poeschel, exhibited by Mr. Hus- 
man, was considered perfect, certainly the best ever 
tasted by the committee. The other sample was by 
Michael Poeschel and was equal to any other sample 
except the last preceding. L. D. MORSE, 

Chairman Committee. 
REPORT ON WHITE WINE. 

The Committee appointed to examine and report 
upon White Wines, respectfully report the tollowing 
on the table, upon which we have passed, judging 
their quality on a scale of ten. 


Catawba, 1865, G: Husman, 7% 
Catawba, B, 1866, M. Poeschel, 74 
Catawba, A,~~?866, “ 4 
Catawba, 1866, W. Poeschét, 7 
Cassady, 1866, G. Husman, 53 
North Carolina 

Seedling, 1866, G. Husman, 53 
Taylor, 6 1866, G. Husman, 6% 
Taylor, “ 1866, M. Poeschel, 7% 
Herbemont, 1865, M. Poeschel, 84 
Herbemont, 1865, G. Husman, 64 
Herbemont, 1866, G. Husman, 6 
Cunningham, 1865, G. Husman, 7 
Cunninghan, 1866, G. Husman, 7 
Kulander, 1865, M. Poeschel, 8} 
Delaware, 1865, G. Husman, 7# 

ADOLPH ENGELMAN, 


H, ROESCH, 
J. M. JORDAN, 
E. A. RIEHL, Chairman. 

It was, on motion, Resolved, Thatthe President be 
instructed to audit the bills for current expenses in 
order to their being paid by the Treasurer. 

It was, on motion, Resolved, That the thanks of 
this Association are due, and are hereby tendered to 
the Hon. Commissioners of the County Court for their 
kindness in aiding the cause of progress in the Grape 
Growing interest by accommodating us with a room 
for holding our meeting, and also, to the gentlemanly 
Janitor, Captain Jas. Quigley, for his kindness and 
attention during the session. Adjourned. 

W. MUIR, Secretary. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

The first strawberries of the season as far as 
we could ascertain were received by Messrs. 
Hoag & Bagby, fruit dealers, 307 Olive St., in 
this city, and came from South Pass, Ill. On 


the 17th of May, they received two quarts, and|. 


*efused four dollars for one of them on their ar- 
rival. On the 20th they received another lot 
which brought $2 per quart, atid on the 2lst 
they were selling at $1.25. 

Mr. Valertine Gerber, fruit dealer, 926 
Broadway, received his first lot on the 19th 
from Anna, Iil., and got $1.50 per qiiart. 

Mr. Gerber and aleo Mr. Hoag, got their 
first coneignments last year on the 9th of May. 

On June the Ist they were ranging about 
40 cents and on the 4th at 30 cents and have 
been falling since. 


DR. WARDER’S WORK. 


We have not had time to examine this work 
critically, but coming, as it does, from Dr. 
John A. Warder, we are ready to pronounce 
in its favor, and to recommend it to all West- 
ern Fruit Growers. We have been acquainted 
with Dr. Warder for the past fifteen years, and 
have rarely ever failed to meet him at any of 
the meetings of Western Fruit Growers. No 
matter how cold or how hot the weather, fruit 
displays and fruit talks, always draw him out. 
If he is not at one, it is because there is an- 
other meeting somewhere with perhaps more 
attractions at the same time. There is no man 
in the United States so well informedon West- 
ern Pomology—no man so well qualified to 
give a work to Western Fruit Growers. The 
study of fruit has been his profession, his de- 
light. Ithas been to him a long-life labor, but 
it has been a labor of love. To no one would 
we go so quickly, so confidently for advice as 
to Dr. Warder on the subject of fruits—and 
now our fruit men have the labor of his life in 
this volume. It is published in neat style by 
Orange Judd & Co., of New York City, at $3 


per copy. 





COMPLIMENTARY. 


The following complimentary notice appear- 
ed in the Kansas Gazette, a few days since, a 
German paper published at Leavenworth City. 
We are under great obligations to our Editor- 
ia! brethren generally, and we feel especially so 
to our worthy friend at Leavenworth. He has 
the good of the great cause of Agriculture at 
heart, and we extend to him a hearty greeting 
in printer’s ink, and hope some day to welcome 
him face to face in our sanctum. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


“Kansas is a State adapted to the raising of 
stock, and according to its entire geographical 
position and the nature of its soil, more of an 
agricultural than either an industrial or com- 





mercial country. The raising of stock, and 
agriculture, generally, with its many sub-divi- 
sions, are, conseditttly, for our population, 
objects of universal intefést; and our State 
will realite its high and nob‘e mission in the 
natural development of the products of the 
soil. A political paper, though contrary to its 
own inclination, does but rarely take any notice 
of agricultural affair’, as we, for instante, 
would delight to do—for politics, dceupying s6 
much ground, may well becompared toa field, 
requiring thorough plowing and attention, thé 
clearing out of weeds and a genéral éare of all 
its useful elements, if the cultivation of it i8 to 
be fraught with blessing for thé present as well 
asthe future. The field too which affords it 
the truly daily bread, and thé honorable class 
of our citizens who cultivate it in the sweat of 
their brow, may demand of right to be inform- 
ed and instructed, By the side of a newspaper 
which fairly and faithfully guards the palladi- 
um of our Republic, and conveys intelligence 
tothe farmer about things beyond his fence and 
his own mountains and rivers, where other peo- 
ple dwell—another paper should impart instruc. 
tion how he may arrange, and keep arranged, 
his house, his stable, his pastures and his fields, 
in such a manner as to yield him the largest 
returns; a paper which would inform him of 
the latest inventions and their and other prac- 
tical workings, and encourage him to reflect, 
and preserve* him from a traditional shiftless- 
ness, which, if any where, iscertaialy detrimen- 
tal in America. Such a paper, which for many 
a year past has made its regular appearance 
upon our table, and which we never fail to per- 
use, is the Rural World, published by Norman 
J. Colman, N. E. corner of Fifth and Chesnut 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. This periodical takes 
pains to bring everything which may prove of 
value tothe farmer in hissphere of operations, 
and present it in clear, popular language, strip- 
ped of everything not essential. It is with 
pleasure we seize this opportunity to recommend 
our colleague the Rural World, as a journal, to 
all the readers of the Kansas Gazette, which ($2 
a year in advance) is abundantly worth its 
weight in gold. 

We have not the honor, personally, to know 
its editor and proprietor; this recommendation 
is induced merely as in the interest of the agri- 
culture of Kansas, and as a praiseworthy re- 
cognition of the conscientious and thorough 
editing of a department, which is asdifficult as, 
at a superficial glance, it might first appear 
easy. The paper is published in our clime, and 
for our soil and our relations, which alone is 
sufficient to give it preference to those publish- 
ed ata greater distance. Whatever, whether 
in Europe, or in the East or West of America, 
is suited to us and our wants, will most certain- 
ly appear in the columns of the Rural World, 
and we would invite our friends of the country, 
who have not yet joined its number of readers, 
to give it a trial even upon these our assertions.” 


* 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866. 
Bound Volumes of the Rural World for 1866 
Price, $3. 





for sale at this office. 








Ep. Rurat Workup: The prospect for fruit 
is flattering. The frost of the 7th and 8th of 
May, did not injure our fruit. Peaches, pears, 
cherries and apples, promise ah abundant crop, 
Grapes never Were finer. It is too cool and 
wet forcorn. Thete is great fears of graeshop: 
pers. The eggs hatch by the million. So fay 
théy have not dotie much damage. J.M. 

St. Joseph, Mo., June 1. 
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[Reported for Colmans’ Rural World.] 
METBOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO} 
MAY, 1867. 
Thermometer in open air; 


7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month, 
51.6 719 55.1, 59.5 
Maximum temp. 87. 0, 3rd, 2 P. M. 

Minimum “ 29.0, 7th ‘and 8th,5 A. M,. 


Range, 58.0 

Wet bulb Thermometer. 

7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month, 
49.2 58.0 §1.1 52.8 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
TAM. 2PM. 9 P.M. Mean of Month, 
29.449. 29.408 29.415. 29.424 
Maximum, 29 669, 2nd, 7 A.M. 

Minimum, 29,098, 20th, 9 P.M. 


Range, 0.571 

Rain on the 4th, 11th, 2th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 
22nd, 27th: together 7.86 inches, being more 
than double the average quantity. The rain 
on the 27th was unusually heavy, amounting 
to nearly 4 inches (3.94) im 22 hours. 


The greatest rain month of 1866 was Septem- 
ber, with 8.90 inches; of 1865 was July, with 
9.26 inches ; and March with 8.87; on the 29th 
and 30th of the last named month 4.58 inches 
of rain fell in 29 hours. 


The maximum moisture of the atmosphere 
was on 27th, 9 P. M. and on the 28th, 7 A. M. 


The minimum ot moisture was on the lst, 
2P.M. and 6th 2P. M. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

pas We call especial attention to the follow- 
ing new Advertisements in the present issue :-— 

W. H. Mann & Bro., will be prepared to sup- 
ply all demand the coming season for Osage 
Orange plants, to those who failed to secure 4 
supply this spring. They are men who under- 
stand the business. 











L. Mills, offers pure stock for sale. 

Two new works from the Publishing house 
of Orange Judd & Co., viz: ‘“‘American Pomol- 
ogy—Apples, by Dr. Jno. A. Warder. Small 
Fruit Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller. 

Crawford’s Garden Cultivator, forsale by Bly- 
myer, Norton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Indelible Horticultural and Clothing 
Pencils, for sale by the Indelible Pencil Com- 
pany, Northampton, Mass. 

Cider Press Screws, Thompson & Carpenter, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Clagett & Sons, St. Louis, offer Crawford’s 
Garden Cultivator for sale. . 





The followirvg is said to be a certain cure for 
corns: Scrape a piece of common chalk ; put 
a small portion ofit upon the corn, and bind it 
with alinenrag. Repeat the application for @ 
few days, and you will find the corn come off 





like a shell and pertectly cured. 
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STYLE. 

There are some writers so slow and heavy, it 
zeems they can never conie t6 a point. And 
yet we read them—aré even (which seems iw- 
possible) interested. It is because it is their 
style, their way of doing it, that we become en- 
listed ; that it is the man—and that he has to 
express himeelf in Ais way, and not in the way 
of another. It is therefore an error to study 
the style of others with a view to use it—to 
write like Addison, for instah¢e, or Miltoi, or 
Keats, or Carlyle. As well try to give the leop- 
ard another coat, a black, withotit the spots. 
The spots will show, or there is 4 false attempt 
which must only end in failure. There are 
many donkeys setn in lion’s skins among our 
literary aspirants and others. Théy aré con- 
stantly braying, and don’t know it. Will not 
tome friendly hand tear away the false cover- 
ing, and show the donkey as nature made him 
—not for leonine purposes, but for what he 
was designed, which is usefulness, and which 
is of more valuethan is the lion. But if a lion 
~—if unfortunate enough to be that useless and 
aggressive beast—let him show his mane and 
raise his voice—they were meant for that. 
But be what you are, to the world as well as to 
yourself—for you can never roar like a lion if 
you are only a Jack—it will be a bray—and 
theears will show instead of the mane. 

Thus, 2 heavy, clumsy style, like a heavy 
foot, will do its work—will do it strongly, often 
like a Hercules. The tread of the elephant 
makes the smaller beasts quake. 

The Komeliest style has sometimes the great- 
est beauty by contrast—gems lurking in the 
depth of the mine. We are not to look to 
style; we are to look to what style conveys— 
for itis at best but a medium. The best style 
is that which is not noticed at all, the thought 
alone occupying the mind. So we should dress 
that the man, and not the clothes he wears, be 
aoticed. The expression of the man should be 
the object of all. 


eens DE Lips Si onked Se) 2: 

Time anp Lasor.—Time is money; so is la- 
bor: the two go together—they are twins. They 
do a wonderful sight of work in the world— 
they do ail the work. They make the mieer, 
the statesman, the poet—ay, the poet—the suc- 
cessful farmer, the successful mechanic, the 
successful thinker, the man of reputation, the 
man of influence, the Christian. With time 
alone, and not labor, we bave the sluggard.— 
He etays where he is; he never stirs; he dies 
in his own track, and the world is the worse 
for him, as he is anincumbrance. None of the 
work has been done by him—he is a drone, a 


wretched sloth, a toad to be trodden on, with- 
out the jewel: nien execrate him. 
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SUN STROKE. 


This is an ihstafttaneous inflammation of 
the brain, occasioned by the sun’s rays commu- 
nicating theit heat to thie structures with such 
intensity and rapidity as to cause dizziness, 
headache, and nausea or vomiting; tle patient 
then falls breathless, turns black in the face 
and dies, unleés proper dssistance is given on 
the spot: which is, to be taken to the shade. 
The neck should be instantly freed from all 
that binds it; pour warm water on the head 
and dash it upon the body~the Arabs pour it 
in the ears, this may also be done. It is some- 
times an hour or two befote rélief is obtained, 
which is ascertained by the patient becoming 
more conscious and more able to help himself. 
Let him drink as much water as he desires, if 
he can swallow it. 

Sun stroke is prevented by wearing a silk 
handketchiief in the crown ofthe hat, or green 
leaves, or a wet cloth of any kind; but during 
an attack, warm water should be instantly pour- 
ed on the head, or rags dipped in the water and 
renewed every minute. ‘The reason is two-fold: 
the scalp is dry and hot, and the warm water 
not only removes the dryness, but catries off the 
extra heat with great rapidity by evaporation. 
Sun stroke is more common in the temperate 
than in the torrid zone’. It is mére frequent 
and fatal in New York and Quebec than ih 
New Orléans and Havana. Day laborers are 
most liable to sun stoke, especially in propor- 
tion as they use stimulating drinks, It is doubt- 
ful if any strictly temperate person ever be- 
comes a victim to this instantaneous life-de- 
stroyer; but excessive exposure to the direct 
rays of a summer’s sun, may occasion sun- 
stroke in any individual, in the proportion as 
he is of a sedentary occupation or of delicate 
health. Sneh persons, if compelled to be out 
of doors under a hot summer’s sun, should 
wear a soft, loose hat, with some light, loose 
cloth in the crown; have the neck and throat 
bare and unconfined; should eat but little meat 
and live mostly on coarse bread and butter and 
berries, ripe, raw and perfect, without sugar or 
milk; keep regular hours and have abundant 
sleep. Laborers should wash the whole scalp 
in cold water several times a day, and keep 
the surface of the body clean by rubbing it with 
a damp towel every night before going to bed. 
Let the friction be sufficiently vigorous to cause 
an extra redness of the skin. It is’ being be- 
tween two fires that makes sun stroke common 
in cities and uncommon on small islands or 








at sea, because the brick and stone pavements 
give back almost as great a heat as comes from 
the sun. —| Hall’s Journal of Health. 

(The real cause of sun stroke is, in the want of 
equilibrium between the vital heat and the ex- 
ternal temperature. The free and regular use 
of “cayenne” is invaluable as a preventive.— 
It is a well-known fact that, in many hot 
countries, such permanent stimulants as cay- 
enne are held as essential to life—while vola- 
tile stimulants, such as alcoholic liquors, have 
a tendency to this sudden exhaustion, by in- 
ducing depression commensurate with the ex- 
citement. The use of ice water has a tendency 
to lower the temperature of the body and there- 
Ly induce a predisposition to what is popularly 
called sun-stroke.}—A.E. 





A New Way To Maxe Vinecar.—Good 
vinegar car be made by putting apple parings 
into astonejug filled with water, and kept in 
moderately warm place. Add to the water a 





little molasses and yeast, and it will hasten it, 


A STORM. 

On the evening of the 8d of June, a tremen- 
dous stortn passed over the central portion of 
St. Louis county, doing much damage. The 
morning was bright and warm, the barometer 
rising very rapidly in the early part of the day 
ahd falling suddenly by two o’click. The 
clouds formed inthe N.E., & very tnusual cir- 
cumstance here. About eight P.M., the cloud 
broke with great violen¢e, accotipanied with 
immense hail, doing great injury toglass, trees, 
vines, wheat fields, &¢. Some ofthe hailstones 
were as latge as heh’s eggs, and they were, in 
some instances piled against fences a foot deep, 

Itg cotirse extended froth the Missouri 
river, through Manchester, reaching as far 
Weet as St. Paul’s to the Meramec river, leav- 
ing the ground strewed with leaves; branches, 


and up-rooted trees. Fortunately, its coutsé 
was limited to a harrdw épace. About 2 A.M. 
on the 4th, there was af awful rain, with thun- 
der and lightning. The weathér is now much 
warmer with prospects of fine weather. 
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POMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
prorrrrrrrgptnnr gt 
To Renovate Featiek Bens ann Mattresse; — 
Make soiled and heavy feather beds clean and light 
thus: Dip a stiff brush in hot suds, and rub them - 
when elcan, lay them on a shed, or in someedean place, 
and letit rain on them ; when thoroughly soaked, let 
them dry a week in the hot sun, shaking them well, 
and turning them over daily, and covering them night- 
ly with a thick cloth. It is quite as well as to empty 
the feathers and wash them and the tick separately, 
and much easier. Dry the bed thoroughly before 
sleeping on it. Hard and dirty bair mattrasses ean 
be made almost as good as new, by ripping them, 
washing the ticking, picking the hair free from bunch- 
es, and keeping itsome days in a dry, airy place. Fill 
the ticking lightly, when dry, and tack it together. 


To CLEAN THE INSIDE oF JaRns,—There is freqment- 
ly some trouble {n cleaning the inside of jars that 
bave had sweatmeats, pickles, mince-meat, or other 
articles put up in them for keeping, and that when 
empty are wanted for further use. This can be done 
in afew minutes, without scraping or soaking, by fill- 
ing up the jars with hot water, (it need not be scalding 
hot,) then stirring in a teaspoonful or more of pearlash. 
Whatever of the former contents has remained stick- 
ing about the sides and bottom of the jar will imme- 
diately be seen to disengage itself, and float loose 
through the water. Then empty the jar at once, and 
if any of the former odor remains about it, fill it 
again with warm water and pearlash, and let it stand 
undisturbed a few hours, or till next day ; then empty 
it again, and rinse it with cold water. Wash phials 
in the same manner. Also the insides of kettles, or 
anything which you wish to purify or clear from grease 
expeditiously and completely. If you cannot con- 
veniently obtain pearlash, the same purpose may be 
answered nearly as well, by filling the vessels with 
strong ley, poured off clear from the wood-ashes. For 
kegs, buckets, crocks, or other very large vessels, ley 
may be always used. 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

No housekeeper or cook is fully prepared to 
enter successfully upon her culinary duties with- 
out having the Best Chemical Saleratus on hand. 
It relieves the mind of much of the care and 
anxiety experienced by a skillful cook. For 
sale by most merchants and grocers. Call for 
the genuine in red papers. It is better than 
Soda, 


FOR SALE.—I offer for sale 


from Ten to Fifteen young “SOUTHDOWN” Bucks, 
lambed in April, to be delivered at the St. Louis Fair 
next fall. Price from Twenty to Twenty-five dollars. 
The lambs are from the celebrated Buck “Lexing- 
ton,” purchased of the Messrs. Warfields of Kentucky. 
I would also dispose of a few young Ewes of the 
same breed. Those wishing to purchase will please 
order soon. J. W. HU iHKs, 














June l “Glen Addie,” Belleville, Il. 
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St. Louis Wholesale Market. 
Corrected for CoLman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 
Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 

And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 


—— — — —— OOO 








—_~ 
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May 22, 1867. 


Cotton—18c to 23 ® hb. 

Tobacco—Lugs, $2.50 to 3.60 8 100 ths. 
Shipping leaf, $6.25 to 11.50. 
Manufacturing leaf, $8.00 to 40.00. 

Hemp—Hackled tow, $125 @ 135. PB ton. 

Dressed, $260 (@ 2x0. 
Medium, $115 @ 160. 
Lead—$9.00 @ 93 ® 100 ths. 
Hides—Dry salt, lxc @ 19. 
Green 10c @ 11 PB th 
Drv flint, 2le to22-p 
Hay—$10.50 @ 16.00 ® ton. 
Wheat—Spring, $1.90 to 2.10, @ bush. 
Winter, $2.25 to 2.75 @ bus. 
Corn—$0 90 to 1.00 ® bush. 
Oats—8Uc to 88 B bus. 


Barley—Sprimg, $1.10 to 1.23. 
. any @ 2:00: ee . 
Flour—Fine, $4.00. f.5.00, @ bbl. 


Superfine, $«.00 to 9.50 @ bbl. 
XX, $10.00 to [1 00 P bbl. 
\ Ex. Family, $14.00 to 16.00. 2 bbl. 
Butter—Cooking. 8c to 10; table, 1540 20, Pf 
Eggs+134c, ® doz., shipper’s count. .* 


. 
. 


Beans+Navy, $3.25 @ 4.00, ® bus. 
Castor, $2.00 @ bus. 
Potatoes—$1.00 to 1.15 ® bus. 


Salt—per bbl. $3.20.. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 


Onions—$6.50 per bbl. 
Dried Fruit—Apples, $1.75 to 2.25 ® bus. 
Peaches, $3.25 to $4.50 ® bus. 
Cranberries—$12.00 per bbl. " 
Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 
Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 24c to 26 ® tb. 
Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 @ bb. 
Sugar, N. O., 13c to 14 @ bb. 
Crushed & Refined, 16}cto 18 @ tb 
Molasees, N.O., 65c to 90 @ gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.7u, @ gal. 
Soap—Palm, 63c to 8 Ptb. 
Ex. Family, 93c P hb. 
Castile, ldc ® th. 
Candles—l6c to 22 ® th. 
Lard Oil—$1.10 @ 1.15 ® gal. 
Coal Oil—50c P gal. 
Tallow—9}cP tb. 
Beeswax, 30c to 35 ® tb. 
Green A pples—Choice Jenetons, (none) Pbb! 


The Indelible Pencil Company 
(NortHampeton, Mass.) 
Manufacturers of the Improved 


PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL 


For Marxine Cuiornine, &c., have ready for sale 
a new 


=> Horticultural Pencil, 
FOR INDELIBLE WRITING ON WOOD, 


Invaluable for making DURABLE Tree and Gar- 
den Tags or LaBeEts, marking Tovo.s, &c. &e. 


Prices—Horticutturat, 75 cents, single; two for 
$1; $5 per doz. Cxoraine Pencit, 50 cents single; 
three for $1; $3 per doz. Sent prepaid by mail or 
express, on receipt of price. 

A Liperat Discount made to dealers. 

EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. 


| 





A New Book 


For Fruit Lovers and Fruit Grow- 
ers. Just Published 


By ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


No. 41 Park Row, New York. 
American Pomology. 
APPLES. 


By Doct. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY; VICE-PRESI- 
DENT AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC, 


293 Illustrations. 


To pomologists, a work by Dr. Warder will need 
no commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is 
so sure to be at any Pomological gathering, be it 
East or West, that the whole country claims bim, 
and if any one bas a right to entitle his work Amert- 
cAN Pomology, it is certainly Dr. Warder. In this 
work, the author bas attempted the difficult task of 
bringing apples into something like order. 

This volume has about 750 pages, the first 375 of 
which are devoted to the discussion of the general 
subjects of propagation, nursery culture, selection 
and planting, cultivation of orchards, care of fruit, 
ivsects and the like: the remainder is occupied with 
descriptions ofapples. With the richness of material 
at hand, the trouble was, to decide what to leave out. 
It will be found that while the old and standard va- 
rieties are not neglected, the newand promising sorts, 
especially those of the South and West, have promin- 
ence. A list of selections for different localities by 
eminent orchardists, is a valuable portion of the vol- 
ume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue Rais- 
onne, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence 
ofa ene of labor. 

CONTENTS: I. Introductory. II. History of the 
Apple. III. G4, tomes Buds and Cuttings, Graft- 
ing, Budding. The Nursery. IV. Dwarfing. V. Dis- 
eases. VI. The Site for an Orchard. VII. Prepara- 
tion of the Soil for an Orchard. VIII. selection and 
Planting. IX. Culture,etc. X. Philosophy of Prun- 
ing. XI. Thinning. XI&-Ripening and Preserving 
Fruits. XIII.and XIV. Insects, XV. Characters of 
Fruits and their Value—Teims Used, XVI. Classifi- 
chtion, Necessity for, Basis of, Characters, Shape, Its 
Regularity, Flavor, Color, Their Several Values, Ete., 
Description of Apples. XVII. Fruit Lists—Catalogue 
and Index of Apples. 


SENT POST-PAID,_ - ; 
NEW YORK: 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 41 PARK ROW, 


“A NEW BOOK. 


BARBERRIES. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
RASPBERRIES. 
BLACKBERRIES. 
DWARF CHERRIES. 


PRICE, $3.00 





CURRANTS. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
CRANBERRIES. 
HUCKLEBERRIES. 
CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST: 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., 


N.J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small 
Fruits Special treatises of this kind have the ad- 
vantage that the author can mo-e thetoughly discuss 
his subject, and go into greater detail, than in a work 
embracing both large and mall fruits. The work 
covers the whole groped of Propagation, Culture, 
Varieties, Packing fer Market, etc. 

We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller 
many cnemies, as he has given his opinion about va- 
rieties without reserve. On the other hand, it will 
more strongly endear him to all true lovers of horti- 


culture, as these wish to have the merits of fruit giv- June 15 


en without reference 
them. 

While very full on all the Small Fruits, the Cur 
rants and Raspberries have been more carefully elab. 
orated than ever before, and in this important =n 
of his book, the author has had the invaluable cou, 
sel of Charles Downing. The chapter on Gatherin, 
and Packing Fruitis a valuable one, and in jt “4 
figured all the baskets and boxes now in common ug 
The book is very finely and thoroughly illustrated, 
and makes an admirable companion to his Grape 
Culturist. 


SENT POST-PAID, - ° . 
NEW YORK: 


ORANGE SUBD & CO., 41 PARK Roy, 
t 


to the persons who introduc, 


PRICE, $1.5) 








HOGS. Fine Stock for Sale. 


One SUFFOLK Boar, 1 year old, from N. J. Colman’; 
stock; said to be the best boar in the State— 
Keeps fat on grass, and will now weigh 250 ty, 
Price, $40. 

One SUFFOLK Boar, 10 months old, from Hon, J, 
Wentworth’s Simmit Farm stock. Pure bred, 
and a superior animal. Price, $35. 

One SUFFOLK Boar, sired by the first mentioned, 4 
months old, asplendid pig. Price, $20. 

One Black BERK>HIRE Sow, 18 months old, exeel. 
Jent breeder, large and every way superior. Prico, 
$35. 

One LITTER of Pigs, out of this sow, sired by the 
first boar. This stock fattens easily and grows 
larger than the pure Suffolk. Price $15 a pair, 
at2 months old. 

Intending to make a business of breeding swine, | 
have come to the conclusion, after considerable expe. 
rience and observation, that the Improved Suffolk 
and the Black Berkshire, are the two best breeds for 
this State, and I intend to keep no other. They make 
the best cross, are very bardy, and will make more 
pork with the same care and keeping than any other 
kind with which I am acquainted. Shall have sever. 
al litters of pigs from the above stock for sale this 
year. Boxed and shipped without extra charge. 
L. MILLS, Webster Groves P.O. 

st. Louis Co., Mo, 


CRAWFORD’S 
GARDEN CULTIVATOR. 


It 









Gr cay ca ¢ 


Mansrig.0s © 


MACHINERY Applied To HORTICULTURE 
Reiief at Last to the Gardener. 


This is an entirely new Garden Implement. Ithas 
attachments for plowing, cultivating, harrowing, rf 
king, cutting strawberry runners, etc., is easily pr0- 
pelled by hand, and enables one man to do the work 
of four to six. Recommended by the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, several members of which have 
them in use. Send for descriptive circular. 

BLYMYER, NORTUN & CQ, 


Junel5-2t Cincinnati, . 





Crawford’s Garden 
CULL TIVATOR 


IS FOR SALE BY 


Clagett & Sons, 





209 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo 


1967. 


Mad 
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| COX & ROBERTS’ 


‘ PATENT 








a\ 














THIS CELEBRATED MACHINE IS MADE AND 
FOR SALE BY 


KINGSLANDS &€ FERGUSON, 


OFFICE—CORNER OF SECOND AND CHERRY STREETS, 


send for Circular and Price List. ov. GUIS, MO. 








BALL'S OHTO 


REAPER AND MOWER, 


Made and for Saleby KUINGSLANDS & FERGUSON, 
OFFICE—CORNER OF SECOND AND CHERRY STREETS, 
sr. LOuUIsS, MO. 





KUM 
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(. AULTMAN & CO 
“Sweepstakes.” 





THE ONLY GENUINE 


“SWEEPSTAKES” 


THRESHING MACHINE. 


HENRY H. TAYLOR, 
Gen’l Western Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. AULTMAN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
Canton, Ohio. 





TWO STYLES OF HORSE 
POWERS. 





The Improved “Carey” 
Power. 


(Both eight 


and ten horse.) 





| ae 


The “Compensating” 
Power. 


(Both eight and ten horse.) 


A laudable ambition exists among threshers 
to ‘“‘own the best machine in the neighborhood.” 
Nothing is more disagreeable to them than to 
have farmers complain that their work is not 
properly done, or to lose valuable time by 
reason of breakages, and they cannot be too 
careful in selecting a machine. 


The Sweepstakes is the accred- 


ited head of the Threshing Machine family, and its 
superior strength, durability, simplicity, ease of draft, 
style of finish, and capacity for threshing and clean- 
ing grain faster and betier than any other in the 
world, are acknowledged. 


EEPSTAKES!” 





The great reputation achieved 
by this favorite machine has led several unscrupulous 
manufacturers, and numerous agents, to attach the 
name “SWEEPSTAKES,” in one way and another to 
their machines and advertisements to mislead and 
deceive. 


This is the essence of meanness 
—downright piracy—and sailing under false colors: 
To avoid the counterfeit, see that every machine has 
the ecard, “C. AULTMAN & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
Canton, Oun10,” in gilt letters, conspicuously on buth 
sides of the Separator. 


The Genuine Sweepstakes en- 
ables the thresher to pick his customers, seldom stops 
for repairs, lasts much longer than others, saves much 
grumbling and vexation, does the same amount of 
work with less labor, and enables him to select the 
best and most profitable jobs. 


The farmers give it a prefer- 
ence, and often an extra price per bushel, because it 
threshes clean from the heads, separates perfectly 
from the straw, cleans fit for market without waste, 
‘saves all the grain, does its work with the utmost 
speed, safety and economy, and does not keep a gang 
of men and teams about them on expense. 


The Elegant “Patent Pivot Side 


Gear” is to be found only on the SwEEPSTAKES. 


Our ‘Patent Cleaning Appara- 
tus” enables the operator to control the direction of 
the blast, and position of the seives, and clean either 
heavy or light grain, without waste, as fast as it can 
be threshed—the chaff and dirt being separated from 
the grain BEFORE IT STRIKES THE SEIVE AT ALL. 


Separators, Horse Powers, Straw 
Stackers, Gears or Jacks, sold separately, when desi- 
red. A written warranty delivered with every ma- 
chine. The “SWEEPSTAKES” is usually a very 
searce article after harvest, and parties should order 
EARLY. 


Call or send and get a Pamphlet 
Circular, giving a full description and particulars, to- 
gether with numerous certificates, and the names and 
residences of over three thousand persons who have 
bought and used the SWEEPSTAKES in Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Kansas. 


wn 
~—oo 


FOR SALE BY 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ROOT & PLATT, 


ALTON, ILL. 


GUNDLACH & ESLER, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





And by Regular Agents in 
all the principal towns 
of the West. 


a 
“Something New”—The American Wit, only 
25 cts. ayear. Address, Richardson & Colling 
aplitf 42 John St., New York. 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 

“Its seam is stronger and legs 

liable to rip in use or wear than 

the Lock Stitch.” 


(‘‘Judges’ Report” at the ‘Grand Trial.’’) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House, 








“A Gal-or-ious Paper’—The American Wit, 
25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
apl5tf 42 John St., New York. 


For a few years past the con- 
trol of ‘‘THE KIRBY” in Mis-} 
souri has been in the hands of 

arties to whom we sold it,--but 

aving now re-purchased ,same § 
we have established an Office, 3 

arehouse, Sampie Room, and gj 

| Repair Depot, for our CENERAL | 

SOUTH ‘WESTERN ACENCY at} 
No. 1246 BROADWAY, “‘WHIT-| 
TIER BUILDINGS,” S” LOUIS, 

Oo. Mr. Dick Ran a is our} 
General Agent in chiarge of the # 
same, and Otis B. Colcord, Trav- jj 

7 eling Agent. ; 
achines furnished thro’ } 





The 
4this General Agency will be of 
four own manufacture, at AU-; 

BURN, New York, and aro much § 
improved over any machine ever } 


gw sold in the South-West. Far- 
i#mers are EARNESTLY CAU- 
1 TIONED against being led into} 
H the belief that the ““KIRBY” is} 
only a “rigid bar” machine, but 
Hallow us to assure youiTIS A 
“FLEXIBLE BAR’ MACHINE, ! 
Hand aiso that it is the original § 
# and very best flexible bar prin- 
H ciple in the world. ; 
# We fully warrant our Machine. & 
it is a perfect Mower, perfect j 
| Reaper, perfect Hand-raker, and 
perfect Self-raker, -- ALL COM-} 
BINED IN ONE! and the Cheap-{ 
est in the World! : 
Send for Full Descriptive Pam- § 
i phiet. Local Agents wanted. Ad-§ 
idress D. WM. OSBORNE &Co., Pa: 
P.O. Box, 2583,* # 
2 St. Louis, Mo. & 


—o 








Wanted ‘20,000 subscribers” for the American 


Wit. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap1itf 42 John St., New York. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS. 


FIVE FEET long, 4 inches in diameter. These 
powerful screws bring out one-third more juice than 
portable presses. Send for circular. Made by 
THOMPSON & CARPENTER, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
junel5-4t 

“A Witty Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts. 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 

















June 1—2t 


aplotf 42 John St., New York. 
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wooD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.’S CELEBRATED 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
Steam Engines & Boilers. 





We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
wy of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great xmount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
use; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE C0O., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
julyli—ly 


A Good Cooking Stove 


Is one of the most necessary and desirable articles 
of household economy, and, if properly managed, 
will promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
every member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought befure the public which ob- 
tained so great a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


CHARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


Have been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


TEs MMPROVED 


CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Has but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
larger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly for South- 
ern and Western people, and we are confident that 
they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 
Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 
612 and 614 Main St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 
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“The American Wit,” only 25 cents a year. 
Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 Jobn St., New York. 


The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


\ Hews 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. In 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 
For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 








“A Rich Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts, 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap lotf 42 John St., Ncw York. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 
WITH 


SAPONIFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if yousave 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy the grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons. 
Forsale at every drug and grocery store. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
Be particular in asking for Penn’a Sart Manurac 


TURING COMPANY’S SAPONIFIER. 
March 15-ly 





‘‘A Komic Paper’—The American Wit, only 
25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St., New York. 


SEASON OF 1867. 


WATERLOO, 


By Imp. Yorkshire out of Topaz by Imp. Glencoe, 
will make the season of 1867 at the farm of his own- 
er, 12 miles west of St. Louis, and 3 east of Bridge- 
ton, on the N. B. Plank Road, at $25 the season.— 
Cash when services are rendered. Pasturage fora 
few mares from a distance at $2 per week at risk of 
owner. W. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
apl—3m 








“The Cheapest Paper,’”—The American Wit, 
only 25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
apl5tf 42 John St., New York. 


OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE 


PLANTS. 


The Subscribers have the largest Osage Orange 
Nursery ever grown in the world, covering nearly 3u0 
acres closely planted, and which will yield from forty 
to fifty millions of plants, which they offer for sale in 


Fall of 1867 & Spring of 68. 


Having some twenty years of practical experience 
in raising and handling plants, and also in growing 
hedges, they flatter themselves that they can make it 
to the intorest of a!l those wishing plants, to order 
them. All necessary instructions to guarantee suc- 
cess will be furnished with each lot of plants. Your 
patronage svlicited, with assurance that you will be 
honorably and liberally dealt with. 

Good No. 1. plants at retail, $3.50 per M. At 
wholesale and to agents we offer special inducements. 

Agents coming well recommended wanted in every 





town and county, For further particulars address, 


W. H. MANN & BRQ., 


Junel5—4t Box 100, Normal, McLean Co., Til. 





PLANT & BRO.. 


ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 


¥csSign of the Gilt Plow. <—syy 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 
Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
Eriorse Powers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 
LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 

Ccrn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
ean PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 
“A Family Paper’—The American Wit, 25 
cts.a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 John St., New York. 











Free to Bee Keepers. 
‘slodeoy seg 0} 901,77 


S ——_ 
“Hints to Bee Keepers,” 


A practical pamphlet, containing much valuable in- 


formation. Sent free to any address. More agents 
wanted to sell the Bee Keeper’s Text Book, Italian 
Queen Bees, and the American Moveable Comb Hive. 
The Improved Moveable Comb Frames are secured 
by Letters Patent for a term of 17 years from October 
1865, and we have just secured another improvement 
by purchasing a general interest for Mr. Langstroth’s 
territory in his Patent extended 7 years iu 1866, being 
determined to respect the rights of all, and spare no 
expense to maintain the supremacy of the “American 
Hive.” Send for a pamphlet without delay, and 

address H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Obio, 
or L. C. WAITE, Gen. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 15. 








“The Paper’—lhe American Wit, 20 cls. @ 
a year, Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplotf 42 John St., New York. 
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BARNUM & BROTHER, No. 25 South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo., cat attention to the ta 
THAT THEY ARE NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH 
, Qe ee ee | Landreth’s Celebrated Garden 
== : SEEDS! 


The reputation of these Garden Seeds is established, and 
the purchaser can rely with reasonable certainty on being 















ae =a se "= ; = — supplied with what our label indicates—FRESH AND GEN. 
& ic SbF == 3m UINE SEEDS. Also Agents for 

=~ Ni ee * : Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal & Feed, 
oD ye =. Secrest Portable Queen of the South 

af eS. aN Nes pee : == 6000 of which are in use West and South. 
= ay pate 6 van SS pe We have also the exclusive sale in this market of 
mae se Fe = wie Way’s Hay, Hemp & Cotton Press. 
ie ee m eae py = AGENTS FOR THE 


, ——— CHAMPION COMBINED REAPER 
ef -——f = AND MOWER, 

* €8- Sy aye Se o=5 —> Juang — | Which took the First Premium at the Mo. State Fair, 1866, 
Also, for Venadiver’s Mo. Corn Pianter, 
Which took the First Premium. 

STRAUB’S GRIST MILL, which took the First Premium. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER. 


BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. 
BRANSON’S HAND LOOM, AND CHLEBRATEHED ROCK 
ISLAND STHHEL PLOWS. 


Also, prepared to suppiy 
Pitt’s Threshers, Avery & Calhoun Plows, ‘Cor: Shellers, Cutting Boxes, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wringers, Missouri Family Washing Machine, and all kinds 
of the most approved patterns of implements and machines. 





PA, = — ~ 
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WesTean AGRICULTURAL DEPOT AND SEED STORE. 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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We are just in receipt of a large supply of 


LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS, 


Now ready for delivery. Weare prepared to fill all orders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favored with; we can assure our p& 
trons that the seeds purchased of us are fresh and true to name. We draw the attention of Farmers to 


B=} BROWN‘'S IMPROVED ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER. er 
DEERES CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. 
The Favorite Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. 


The World Renovvuned BUCHESVE FR, pe : 
Anda Mower, which took the em m. 


Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field Trial as the best machine. We have also on hand a large supply of 
Threshers, Wheat Drills, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporators, 
Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and Orchard Grass Seeds, &c. 

Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 207 North 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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